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Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces, 
doilies, etc.; things which one cannot send to the 
ordinary wash—in Pearline’s way, viz.: Soak, 
rifse, squeeze—directions on each packet. 
pread smoothly, while wet, on a mirror or win- 
dow-pane. When dry they. require no ironing. 

Grand advice for bachelors, maidens, boarders 
and hotel guests, and for fabrics too delicate and 
valuable to risK to others’ hands. 

Pearline is trustworthy for washing and clean- 
ing wherever water can be used. 


JO save eee aundress use only 
Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
certain that she does use it. A quarter’s worth of 

Ivory Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
ruination the coloring of more than one fine garment, 


IVORY SOAP—99 ** :99 PER CENT. PURE. 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


HIRES ROOTBEER 


It gives them better health, brighter 
eyes and brighter minds because of 
the purer blood that goes to nourish 
body and brain. Give growing folks 
as well as grown folks all they 
want of HIRES. Sold everywhere. 
A package makes five gallons. 

If your dealer hasn't it we send 

it by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 

MALVERN, PA. 
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A BUSY BOSTON STREET AT HIGH NOON 
ee By W. L. TAYLOR 
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WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL BY J. B. KERFOOT 


ATURALLY ‘‘my dog Schneider’’ wasn’t there. 
But Rip himself — Joseph Jefferson, who has 
brought more tears and laughter to human 
faces than any other living being — was there. 
Mighty hunter though Rip might have been 
in the Catskills, Mr. Jefferson is a greater 
fisherman in the waters of Florida. 

The gist of this account lies in the fact 
that the day we fished was the one before 
Mr. Jefferson’s seventy-second birthday. 
Doubtless there are active fishermen who 
have gone yet farther beyond the allotted 
threescore-and-ten, but they are men who 
have made fishing and kindred pursuits the 
occupation of their lifetimes. They have 
never known the cares, exactions and con- 

finements of the actor’s calling, whose devotees, as a rule, 

either die young or become decrepit before their time. 

Born in it and reared in it, following it all his life and 

making it the means to eminence, Mr. Jefferson is to-day 

worcas, SA and agile than many of his juniors who have 
followed much easier paths in life than that of the stage. 

The place is Palm Beach, Florida. A beauty spot it cer- 
tainly is. On one side is the ocean, the Gulf Stream sweep- 
ing by in a steady and visible current at a distance of two 
miles. At the back lies Lake Worth, fed by fresh-water 
springs, and eonnected with the ocean by an inlet six or 
seven miles to the north. 

The waters at Palm Beach are rich in many kinds of 
fish, but beyond its interest to the fisherman the sea is a 
joy to every visitor. It reflects on a background of blue 
every passing fleecy cloud. To a depth of twenty-five and 
thirty feet may clearly be seen the sandy bottom. 


an 
Jefferson’s Justification of Fishing 


VV ATCHING from the pier, one sees at a distance a dark 

spot in the water. It moves, and as it comes 
nearer it occasionally splashes the surface. Yet nearer, 
and it assumes the shape of a fish ; at last it is seen distinctly 
and proves to be a shark — one of the hammer-head variety, 
huge in size, but not dangerous unless cornered or 
attacked. These sharks are greedy fellows and great con- 
sumers of smaller fish, so they are not beloved by fisher- 
men. They are caught from the Palm Beach pier with a 
rope, heavy tackle, and almost anything for bait. Hauling 
them ashore is exciting, as they make powerful objections. 

Another shadow, and a stately amberjack comes gliding 
by in search of food. He is a big, dark fellow, and with 
his greedy presence the smaller fish—the Spanish mack- 
erel, the red snapper, sheepshead, and others of their size 
—make themselves scarce. The amberjack is rather wise, 
and the presumption is that he sees the fishermen on the 
vd quite as well as they see him, for he rarely takes their 

ooks. -To catch him it is necessary to go out in a small 
boat with a supply of live fish for bait. The bait is cast 
some distance with a short rod and plenty of line. Once 
hooked the amberjack may be depended upon to make a 
very good fight. . 

But Mr. Jefferson cares not for this kind of sport. He 
talks of fishing as we leave the hotel to take our boat, he 

daling slowly alongside on the tricycle which he uses 
or the short journeys possible about Palm Beach. 

‘*There’s no attraction to me in that kind of fishing,’’ he 
says ; ‘‘ the fish are not good to eat, and killing them is 
purely wanton. Of course I catch more fish than I can eat 
—my appetite not being a large one—but they go to the 
Captain as a sort of perquisite. What he can’t use he sells, 
and eventually they are eaten by some one. 

‘* And that reminds me,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that Helen 
Keller once asked me how I justified my killing so many 
fish. I explained to her that the fish is naturally a cannibal 
and is constantly killing other fish—hundreds of ’em— 
and so, by killing one fish, I save the lives of hundreds of 
others. ‘I suppose it’s for that humane reason, then, that 
you catch them,’ she replied.’”” And Mr. Jefferson 
chuckled with enjoyment of Miss Keller’s explanation of 
his benevolent defense for his favorite pastime. 


apt 
Off for the Fishing-Grounds on the “ Marion” 


WE FOLLOW the path, shaded by rows of large cocoa- 

palms, along edge of Lake Worth, until we come 
to a little pier, where we are met by Captain Jarvis, of Mr. 
ge he boat. boat —‘‘ Marion ’’—is named after 

tr. Jefferson’s granddaughter. It isa naphtha launch some 
twenty-five feet in length, built under its owner’s immediate 
oe with a strict eye to safety and comfort. The 
cabin aft is mostly taken up by the engine, although about 
the sides are seats for use in case there happens to be a 
large party aboard. Directly forward of this are a small 
pantry closets for the storage of tackle, rain-coats and 
other accessories of the sport. The forward cabin con- 
tains the wheel and cushioned seats for ten persons. 

** My horse is like David Harum’s,’”’ says Mr. Jefferson 
as he dismounts from his tricycle ; ‘‘ he’ll stand without 
hitching. And he’s better than a bicycle because he 
doesn’t have to have anyting to lean up against.’’ 

The rods are passed aboard and in a moment we are off 
to the fishing-grounds. As Mr. Jefferson sits interested in 
talk, and equally, or more, interested in fitting reels and 
lines to the pu orn, he is a picturesque figure. His 
ruddy cheeks and bright eyes give the lie to his seventy-two 





years. He is slender, but not with the leanness of age. 

is hair, mostly black, streaked only here and there with 

rav, and in length showing a wholesome contempt for the 

ne art of the barber, blows about in the breeze. He has 
pulled on blue overalls over his ordinary attire as a pre- 
caution against the contingencies of fish and bait. His 
fingers are as quick and deft at knotting a line or adjusting 
a sinker as those of a boy on the banks of a stream, and he 
enters into every detail with boyish enjoyment. 


om 


Reeling in the Game Sheepshead 


“THE fish,’’ Mr. Jefferson says, ‘‘ is not all there is to fish- 
ing. It keeps you out in the fresh air and gives you 
occupation—just enough occupation—and interest. It 
isn’t like hunting, which keeps you on the alert every 
instant ; but when you are fishing, if you are a philosopher 
and want to think, you can think and fish at the same 
time. And often one won’t interfere with the other.’’ 

Anchored finally in deep water a couple of miles from the 
inlet the tackle is passed into a small boat. The wind has 
stirred up something of a sea, and the transfer from the 
launch to the frailer craft is made with difficulty. It must 
be admitted that Mr. Jefferson accomplishes the feat with 
less awkwardness and more agility than his younger com- 
panions. Shading his eyes and scanning sky and water he 
tells the Captain where to pull. The spot is near the inlet. 

We stop rowing when we are within a short distance of 
the north shore of the lake, and find half a dozen other 
small boats with fishermen and fisherwomen anchored 
near us. Mr. Jefferson looks at the water with experi- 
enced eye and tells the Captain where to drop the anchor. 
The wind and the tide setting through the inlet carry us 
into a spot not exactly the one Mr. Jefferson had selected, 
but after a couple more attempts we are located just where 
he wants us to be. Ina minute our hooks are baited with 
bits of crab flesh and are over the side. Both our rods are 
immediately jerking in a fashion which indicates that 
something besides the current is pulling at our lines. 

** Easy now !’’ says Mr. Jefferson. ‘‘ Give him all the 
line he wants! That’s it! Now’’—as the handle of the 
reel stops turning —‘‘ reel him in!’’ 

A few yards of the line are reeled in, and then the fish 
starts for another promenade. 

‘* Let him go until he gets tired—now bring him in 
again’’; and this process is repeated several times, Mr. 
Jefferson dividing his attention between the writer’s fish 
and his own. Gradually our two catches show signs of 
weariness, and we are reeling in more line than we let out. 
At last we can see the fish as they are brought close to the 
boat and show their striped sides and white bellies in rushes 
from side to side and upand down: These rushes threaten 
to entangle our lines, but Mr. Jefferson expertly keeps his 
fish pretty well to his own side of the boat until finally we 
drag them in at almost the same instant—two splendid 
sheepshead weighing six or seven pounds apiece. 


et 
Telling a Fair Angler Where to Fish 


UR luck—if the success coming from Mr. Jefferson’s 
apparently instinctive knowledge of the exact spot 
where the fish were to be found can be called luck —rouses 
considerable interest in the neighboring boats. As other 
catches in rapid succession are made from our boat our 
neighbors, who have not been doing very well, shift their 
places and come closer to us, an unmistakable compliment 
to Mr. Jefferson’s superior knowledge as a taker of fish. 
In the next boat is a pretty young woman very busily 
occupied in watching her line, and chewing gum. 

‘* | wonder if that young lady is aware that chewing gum 
pone wrinkles,’’ Mr. Jefferson says as he reels in 
his hook from which some knowing fish has stolen the 
bait. ‘* All unnecessary motions of the jaw produce 
wrinkles. I often think it might be well if all ladies were 
made aware of that fact.’’ 

The young woman had been industriously baiting and 
re-baiting her hook and making casts, but without taking 
any fish. Mr. Jefferson had been very busy pulling in fish, 
but not too busy to notice his neighbor’s operations. 

** Young lady,”’ he finally says in a kindly tone, ‘‘ excuse 
me, but I think you would have better luck if you would 
move the sinkers a little bit farther up your line and throw 
your hook in over there,’’ indicating with his finger a spot 
a little nearer our boat. She thanks him and does as he 
suggests. In an instant her rod shows the jerkings which 
indicate that a fish has been hooked. 

The sport continues good, and there is no doubt about 
Mr. Jefferson’s keen delight in it. In the talks between 
fish —for in this kind of fishing talking is not forbidden — 
he gives something of an idea of how he keeps his youth 
and health. He believes strongly in being out in the fresh 
air and in keeping his mind occupied. 

At Palm Beach he can be out-of-doors during the winter 
months without exposing himself to the drain on his vital 
forces which would be entailed by exposure to the cold 
of our Northern winters. In the matter of occupation he 
believes in diversifying his interests. His fishing he alter- 
nates with landscape painting, writing, and the care of 
plants. In none of these pursuits does he claim profes- 
sional skill, but he brings to them something more than 
professional zest. His paintings show his love of Nature 
as he finds it, and no one who reads his autobiography can 
doubt the clearness of his insight, his interest in all things 


human, his enjoyment in his task, and his possession of 
the literary gift — which is perhaps the best ot literary gifts 
—closely to hold the reader’s attention. 

Our fishing was a most absorbing occupation, but we 
could not help noticing that our neighbors in the small 
boats were one by one pulling up their anchors and leaving 
us. An unmistakable Soeaiinred the wind and increased 
pitching of our boat called Mr. Jefferson’s attention to the 
weather. We had brought the luncheon in the boat with 
us, with the idea of spending the entire day fishing, but a 
glance at the sky, and a brief consultation with the Captain, 
convinced our commanding officer that, if we expected to 
satisfy our now clamoring appetites with anything but a 
very wet luncheon, we would better get under cover at 
once. The decision made, we were quickly under way, 
or, to put it more exactly, trying to get under way. 

A good-sized rowboat with four adult passengers, to say 
nothing of a fair-sized cargo of dead fish, is not easy to 

ull with one pair of oars. Captain Jarvis is a husky mar- 
iner, ‘but he could make no progress against the tide and 
a wind that had suddenly become fierce and cold. 


an 
Homeward Bound in a Driving Storm 


ITHOUT delaying to remove even his shoes the Captain 
was suddenly overboard in the waist-deep water 
that covered the shoal lying in front of our fishing-ground. 
Seizing the ‘‘ painter’ he turned himself into a human 
tugboat and started towing us along the shoal and in the 
direction of the deep channel where the launch was an- 
chored. By this time the shallow water was kicking up 
quite a respectable little sea, and our progress was natu- 
rally slow. In the north the clouds had banked up in black 
masses and a heavy rain began to fall. The wind made it 
difficult for one rain-coat to keep two of us dry. 

‘* T don’t mind being wet all over,’’ says Mr. Jefferson, 
philosophically, not complainingly, ‘‘ because then you 
don’t notice any one place. But this being wet in spots 
kind of calls your attention to them.’’ 

As we reached the channel, about half a mile from the 
launch, the Captain jumped aboard and seized the oars 
again. The water, both trom the skies and the lake, was 
coming into the boat in generous quantities. In the 
direction of the clouds we could see an angry white line 
driving swiftly toward us over the surface of the water. 
As it struck us the wind increased in volume and the waves 
in size, making it somewhat unwise to get in their trough, 
burdened as our craft was with humanity, fish and water. 
The Captain managed to keep the boat’s head right to 
avoid this contingency, and the wind fortunately drove us 
in the way we wanted to go —toward the launch. 

We were just on the point of being driven by the launch 
when the Captain expertly caught one of her rails and 
pulled our bumping boat alongside. Without hesitation, 
and Mr. Jefferson as nimbly as the rest of us, we were 
aboard the stauncher craft, and casting the oars, tackle and 
luncheon into the cabin. In a moment everything had 
been made secure, and we were congratulating ourselves 
that, let the anchored launch bob up and down and blow 
about as much as it pleased, it was more comfortable and 
certainly dryer than an open boat—especially an open 
boat that sank as ours did just after we left it. 

Mr. Jefferson is a very abstemious man, but it must be 
admitted he seemed to enjoy that luncheon, although in a 
leisurely fashion that threw a suspicion of greediness on 
the younger, and doubtless no more hungry, members of 
the party. In eating, as in other things—except occupa- 
tion in the open air—Mr. Jefferson evidently believes in 
moderation as a means to well living and long living. 


amt 
Talks Theatre While He Lunches 


AMONG the subjects discussed during luncheon was that 
of a national or subsidized theatre. ‘‘ There are 
many difficulties in the way,’’ Mr. Jefferson said, after 
washing down a very delicate sandwich with a very mod- 
erate draught of milk, ‘‘ and not the least of them would 
be that, if the Government had anything to do with the 
enterprise, politics would be bound to enter into it. For 
instance, very likely we’d have four years of Republican 
actors, and then the administration would change and we’d 
have four years of Democratic players, which wouldn’t be 
much of an improvement on the present state of affairs.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson did not join in the after-luncheon smoke, 
stating that if he had not given up tobacco a good many 
years ago he felt sure that he would not be with us now. 
Although the wind had gone down the rain was still falling 
in torrents, making it out of the question to do any more 
fishing that day. As we sped down the lake, on the way 
to Palm Beach, Mr. Jefferson stood at the wheel and 
pointed out various points of interest and beauty with keen 
appreciation of everything that came within his vision. 

In Florida, where Ponce de Leon failed to discover the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth, Joseph Jefferson seems to 
have found it, although he would probably deny that, and 
attribute his longevity and vigor to his keeping constantly 
occupied in the open air when possible, but occupied 
always and with frequent change of occupation. Whatever 
the secret of his long and useful life, it is safe to say that 
every one of his countless friends and admirers would be 
glad to lengthen it by a fulfillment of his own Rip’s favorite 
benediction : ‘‘ Here’s his health and his family’s, and may 
they live long and prosper.’’ 


— 
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IN A MINUTE OUR HOOKS ARE BAITED AND OVER THE SIDE 





KNOWS A ROD FROM REEL TO TIP 









































“Easy Now! 


GIVE HIM ALL THE LINE HE WANTS” 


AT LAST WE CAN SEE THE FISH—TWO SPLENDID SHEEPSHEAD 


“Let Him GO UNTIL HE GETS TIRED”’ 





‘“‘I DON’T MIND BEING WET ALL OVER; THEN YOU DON’T NOTICE ANY ONE PLACE”’ 
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yA GIRLS LIFE IN FRANC! 
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T CANNOT be said that in France, as in certain 
Oriental countries, the birth of a girl is 
mourned over; still it certainly does not call 
forth the triumphant joy caused by the 
advent of a boy. In the aristocracy there 
is the question of a title; with peasants 
there is that of land; and in all classes the 
unconscious reflections on the inequality of 
the lot of men and women. The tiny outfit 
has been tied up with blue ribbons in expec- 
tation of the hoped-for boy ; should a girl be 
born these are changed for pink. 

Baptism takes place a-few days after birth, and always at 
church. When iheve is a well-founded obstacle to this the 
child receives a provisional private baptism (ondoiement) 
at home, but under no pretext can the baptismal sacrament, 
be the child a prince or a peasant, be celebrated anywhere 
but at church. The grandparents, one of either family, are 
always the sponsors of the first child ; then come the near 
relatives and intimate friends. This brings about a per- 
fectly natural protection for the child, besides the spiritual 
responsibility which alone is strictly obligatory. Custom 
decrees that the godchild is to receive presents, generally 
a silver mug, fork and spoon. The godfather presents a 
more or less valuable souvenir to the godmother, and 
always sends dozens of boxes of sugared almonds bearing 
the baby’s Christian name on the covers. These boxes 
are distributed among the friends and acquaintances, who 
have already received cards announcing the baby’s birth. 


ox 
The French Girl Has the Best of Mothers 


|" IS generally accepted that the mother is to care for the 

infant provided her health permits, but in fact, as far 
as Paris is concerned, this duty devolves most frequently 
upon a nurse chosen from among the Burgundian peasants. 

However, I know of no other country in the world where 
the mother is busier with her children than in France. 
There is no nursery to relieve her, and no matter what her 
social station, or the number, experience and devotion of 
her servants, she is present when the children rise, are 
dressed or take their meals. From the advent of the 
nurse, whom she follows step by step, and directs in 
everything that is to be done, the mother enters upon the 
slavery, which in most cases continues all through the 
eatiod of her daughters’ education. Of course, I am 
speaking of the generality, leaving aside those frivolous 
society women, always busy with themselves. 

The mother gives her children their first lessons. The 
children of the lower classes, only, go to kindergartens, 
as the working-woman is compelled to make use of the 
maternal school. 

A little French maiden, however precocious she may be, 
is not asked to know any more by the time she is six than 
to read, play a scale and recite a certain number of fables. 
Her religious education was begun as soon as she could 
understand, perhaps a little earlier. When about seven 
she is given her first instruction in catechism ; and up to 
the time she takes her first communion, between eleven 
and twelve, she goes to her parish school to receive special 
instruction for this. Catholics, the immense majority of 
the French, are taught the catechism, the Gospels, the 
Old Testament in the form of sacred history, as much 
Christian doctrine as can be drawn from the reading of 
the great ecclesiastical writers, especially those of the 
seventeenth century, and by analyzing sermons. This is a 

rt of the regular Sunday-school work. Besides, the girl 

as her share in her mother’s charities, sewing and knit- 
ting for the poor and giving alms. Her first communion 
is the great event of her life ; it is a central date, and every- 
thing is reckoned backward or forward from it. 


ax 
Her Education and Physical Training 


HE children of the lower classes, in the country as well 
as in town, all go to public schools, either secular or 
religious. Little girls of the better class have an English 
or German nursemaid, who teaches them her language in 
such a way that it is often quickly forgotten, ponceeby 
because there is no opportunity for practice ; or they have 
a resident governess it their mother's occupations prevent 
her from devoting herself entirely to them. When they 
are sent to a boarding-school they go to some couvent, 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart being in every city the 
most fashionable of all convents, but in Paris cours which 
leave the young girl most of the time at home are preferred. 
The cours are weekly, semi-weekly or even daily classes. 
There are several famous ones where lectures are given by 
the best college professors. The /ycées, or government 
schools, have hitherto been attended mostly by the demo- 
cratic, or rather the free-thinking, element, which is far 
from oy ney 208 the whole of France. Private schools 
are fast being transformed into day schools, much the same 
as the cours described above. Then there are private 
teachers without number for those arts called ‘‘accomplish- 
ments,’’ which occupy a prominent place. 





By Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc) 


Editor of Le Revue des Deux Mondes 





Physical education, too, is becoming more and more 
popular. Formerly nothing was taught but dancing and 
swimming. Riding was reserved for wealthy girls in Paris, 
although in the country it was more generally practiced. 
Now all gymnastic and calisthenic exercises are in favor, 
and a great many young ladies play tennis, skate or ride 
bicycles, as they do in England. 
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Always Obedient to Her Parents’ Will 


N° MATTER where the French girls of the middle classes 

are educated, at the convent, /ycée or at home, they 
nearly always want to obtain a diploma. A girl has to 
pass her elementary examination when between fifteen 
and sixteen. It consists of a French essay, grammar, 
arithmetic, the metric system, the history and geography 
of France, an elementary knowledge of natural and physi- 
cal science, ethics, outline drawing, the reading of musical 
notation, and needlework. 

If successful in this examination the candidate receives 
her elementary certificate, without which she cannot enter, 
at eighteen, for the superior examination. The program 
for this includes applied geometry, physical and natural 
science, with their commonest application to hygiene, 
manufactures, agriculture and _ horticulture, a French 
essay, drawing from casts, a modern language, advanced 
questions on ethics, the history of literature, universal 
history, geography, the analysis of a selection from some 
Feeads author, arithmetic, with its application to practical 
operation, such as bookkeeping; and, finally, physics, 
chemistry and natural history. 

It is self-evident that a certain number of girls who are 
working for a future career go on until they obtain their 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or even beyond; but we 
shall not follow them in the admirable normal schools of 
Sévres and Fontenay-aux-roses, especially created for the 
training of teachers. I am speaking only of the average 
French girl, of the majority, who, as far as Latin is con- 
cerned, understand no more than is used in the church 
liturgy, without the least inkling of Greek. She will often 
be a good musician, skillful with her needle, and quite 
well prepared to manage her future household, for her 
mother has trained her by gradually shifting certain duties 
upon her. Her taste, too, has been formed by her read- 
ing. It is an established rule that novel-reading is a rare 
exception ; still her library is amply provided with his- 
tory and literature of a high order, the two branches of 
human knowledge she most inclines to by her education. 
Besides, she is entirely subject to her parents’ will in the 
matter of reading. They simply say, ‘‘ This is not suit- 
able for you —that is not fit for your age.’’ And if she asks 
to see anything at the theatre except a classical master- 
piece, or an opera, they will tell her that such a thing is not 
considered proper, feeling sure of her silent submission. 


oa 
Simple in Dress; Modest in Manner 


T* program of what a girl vay | or may not do is drawn 

up very precisely. Unless she is poor and has to earn 
her own living she never goes out alone. The company of 
a friend of her own age would not be sufficient to chaperon 
her. You will never meet a young lady on a train alone. 

Still it must not be inferred that, because all initiative 
is denied her, she has little knowledge of society. No 
occasion is lost to impress upon her that the principles of 
good breeding are the basis of a most essential science. 
After she is fifteen years old she is generally allowed to 
be in the drawing-room on her mother’s reception days, 
but must keep to the modest and secondary place assigned 
her: pouring the tea and presenting it, courtesying to her 
elders, answering when spoken to, listening and noticing 
a great deal—in short, undergoing her apprenticeship. 

When about this age she is sometimes taken visiting. 
Without appearing at dinners or receptions indiscrimi- 
nately she goes out a little in the evening, and to parties 
when about seventeen. Her name is written on the invita- 
tion sent to her parents ; no invitation is ever sent directly 
to her, and she is never allowed to have personal visiting- 
cards. There must be nothing to denote that she counts 
as an individual as yet. 

The higher the social station to which a girl belongs the 
more the intentioaal simplicity of her apparel is empha- 
sized. She has but few jewels, and under no pretext any 
diamonds. Custom does not permit her to wear costly 
things ; nor does it give her the right, in general, to have 
a money allowance worth speaking of for her personal 
use. She receives a trifling sum for charity, her books 
and gloves. She follows the degree of elegance that her 
mother permits herself, but at a respectful distance. Yet 
this elegance must bear a special character, making it 
possible to distinguish a young girl from a young woman 
at a glance, even though they be of the same age. Many 
other signs mark the difference. A young girl never takes 
the lead in conversation, but always allows the married 
lady the precedence, and she finds it quite natural to 
occupy the background. 





Society débuts are quietly made when a girl is between 
seventeen and eighteen, usually at a da/ d/anc to which 
no married young people are invited. The two sexes 
meet here for the first time since their childhood, for 
boys are educated in public schools, while girls are 
strictly secluded. There is more liberty at such balls and 
parties now than in former days, but it is still extremely 
rare for marriages to be decided between him and her. 
They are almost always prepared by the family and friends, 
and the girl does not find this strange, being accustomed 
to look upon herself as one of the pieces in the harmonious 
mechanism of society, and to think of her réle of wife and 
future mother as depending upon a host of considerations, 
among which love, it is true, forms a part, but does not 
overrule prudence. In view of the children that may 
come the business questions are discussed before all else, 
so that no difficulties may arise unexpectedly when once 
the young people’s affections are involved. They meet in 
a prearranged way, the girl not knowing, or not being 
supposed to know, anything about it. After this her par- 
ents’ house is open to the young man, and he is welcome 
to visit her. If all runs along smoothly a month or two of 
almost daily bouquet-sending follows. 


an 
Marriage Follows a Short Engagement 


HE marriage is mentioned to friends after the engage- 

ment ring has been given—that is, a few weeks before 

the following note on great square sheets of heavy paper 
is issued to society at large : 

“Mr. and Mrs. (the grandparents come first), Mr. and 
Mrs. (the parents) have the honor to inform you of the 
marriage of their daughter, Miss ,to Mr. (name, 
titles and profession), and beg you to be present at the nuptial 
benediction which will be given them on the —, at —— Church.” 

The rather short engagement period is filled up with the 
selection of the trousseau, ordered by the fiancée’s family, 
and the corbei//e, literally, a basket, but it may be a chest 
or another suitable piece of furniture containing the dia- 
monds, laces, etc.—the groom’s gifts. Friends send more 
or less costly presents, and these are generally exposed at 
the girl’s home on the day the marriage contract, which 
regulates the respective financial rights, portion, dowry, 
etc., of the couple, is signed. iia the marriage 
before the mayor is the only one having any legal value it 
is quite private and devoid of pomp. The family and the 
four witnesses alone are present at this ceremony. The 
bride wears a visiting costume and a bonnet. Next day, 
however, she will drive to church in a coupé lined with 
flowers like a bower, and with orange blossoms even on 
the coachman’s whip, wearing the traditional high-neck 
bridal dress, wreath and tulle, or lace veil failing the length 
of her white satin train. 

It is high noon, the altar is glittering with tapers, the 
choir is decked with flowers, the resplendent beadle 
makes the pavement resound under his halberd, and the 
organ’s swelling tones echo through the nave as the wed- 
ding procession makes its solemn entry. The bride comes 
first leaning on her father’s arm; behind her the groom 
leading his mother; then come the two families inter- 
mingled with the witnesses; the bridesmaids in bright 
colors carrying huge bouquets, or, as is not infrequently 
the case, having them carried by their escorts. 


ex 
Her Immediate Transition into a Woman 


T= young couple kneel on a red velvet prie-Dieu, the 
groom at the right with his family behind him; the 
bride at the left ; the guests divide in the same way. The 
priest, who is usually a friend of the family, makes quite a 
personal address to the young couple, blesses the wedding 
ring, and celebrates the marriage ceremony, immediately 
followed by mass. This over, the procession starts again, 
but this time the bride takes her husband’sarm. They go 
to the vestry to sign the marriage register and to receive 
congratulations, and these will be continued at the bride’s 
parents’, where a sumptuous luncheon awaits the guests. 
It is taken standing at a buffet, as at a ball, and while it is 
in progress the young couple disappear. The wedding 
journey begins, or is supposed to, even when they 
remain in town incognito, as sometimes happens. 

At all events the girl’s life is at an end. Yesterday she 
was still a mere zero, and up to the very last minute noth- 
ing in her habits or her dress had made any change in the 
unimportant position she held asa young girl. To-morrow 
she can go out alone, read everything, speak of anything, 
go freely to theatres, both high and low. For years she 
was nothing but the joy of the family, with no rights of any 
kind ; now she is a woman, and her life begins in reality. 
Her liberator has come. May he be worthy of the delicate 
task intrusted to him ! 

A higher instruction, later marriage and the intercourse 
with foreign girls is rapidly bringing some changes in this 
state of things, at least in Paris, but the typical French girl 
is not “‘ la Parisienne,’ and the ‘‘ best society ’’ remains 
in many ways provincial. 
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GREEN-WINGED 


Teal had made 
her nest in the 

#4) sedge by one 
‘ A) of the grass- 

ax edged pools 
= that fleck 
\N the sunny 
=——3 slope of 
the Riding 
Mountain. This tiny lake was 
much like a thousand others, and 
the passing half-breed driving his 
creaking Ox-wagon saw in it onl 
a pond with the usual fringe of coarse grass, beyond whic 
was a belt of willow scrub and an old poplar tree. But 
the little lady Teal in the rushes, and her neighbors, the 
Flickers on the near-by poplar, saw in this nestling pool a 
kingdom—a perfect Paradise—for this was their home, 
and now was the ripe- 
ness of the love-moon 
with the mother-moon 
at hand in its fullness 
of promise. Indeed, 
the young Flickers had 
already chipped their 
glassy shells, and the 
eggs, the ten treasures, 
of the Teal had lost the 
look of mere interest- 
ing things; they were 
each putting on an air 
of sleeping personality, 
warm, responsive and 
almost vocal. 

The Teal had lost 
her husband early in 
the season. At least 
he had disappeared, 
and as the land 
abounded in deadly 
foes it was fair to sup- 
pase him dead. But 
1er attention was fully 
taken up with her nest 
and her brood. 

All through the later 
part of June she tended 
them carefully, leaving 
but a little while each 
day to seek food, and 
covering them carefully 
with a dummy foster- 
mother that she had 
made of straw and of 
down from her own 
breast. 

One morning as she 
flew away, leaving the 
dummy in charge, she 
heard an ominous 
crackling in the thick 
willows near at hand, 
but she wisely went on. 
When she returned her 
neighbor, the Flicker, 
was uttering still a note 
of alarm, and down by 
her own nest were the 
fresh tracks of a man. 
The dummy mother 
had been disturbed, but, 
strange to tell, the eggs 
were all there and un- 
harmed. The enemy, 
though so close, had 
been baffled after all. 





ox 


AS THE days went by, 
and the grand finish 
of her task drew near, 
the Greenwing felt the 
mother-love growing in 
her heart to be ready 
for the ten little prison- 
ers that her devotion 
was to set free. They 
were no longer mere 
eggs, she felt, and 
sometimes, as she 
turned them, she would 
talk to them in low, 
raucous tones, and they 
would seem to answer 
from within in whis- 
pered ‘‘ peeping,” or 
erhaps in sounds that 
lave no human name because too fine for human ears. 
So there is small wonder that when they do come out they 
ave already learned most of the few simple words that 
make up Teal-talk. 
The many hazards of the early nesting time were rapidly 
passes, but a new one came. The growing springtime 
ad turned into a drought. No rain had fallen for many 
days, and as the greatest day of all drew near the mother 
Saw with dismay that the pond was quickly shrinking. 
Already it was rimmed about by a great stretch of bare 
mud, and unless the rains came soon the first experience of 
the little ones would be a perilous overland journey. 
t was just as impossible to hurry up the hatching as it 
was to bring rain, and the last few days of the mother’s 
task were, as she had feared, in view of a wide mud flat 
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where once had been the pond. They all came out at last. 
The little china tombs were broken one by one, disclosing 
each a little living Teal. .Ten little balls of mottled down ; 
ten little cushions of yellow plush ; ten little golden cas- 
kets with jeweled eyes, enshrining each a spark of life. 

But Fate had been soharsh. It was now a matter of life 
and death to reach a pond. Oh, why didn’t ‘* Old Sol”’ 
give the downlings three days of paddling to strengthen 
on before enforcing this dreadful journey overland? But 
Nature is cruel. The mother must face the problem, and 
she must face it now or lose them all. 


ax 


Te ducklings do not need to eat for several hours after 
they are hatched. Their bodies are yet sustained b 
the provender of their last abode. But once that is alte 
they must eat. The nearest pond was half a mile away. 
And the great questions were: Can these baby ducks 
hold out that long? Can they escape the countless 
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‘* JUST AS THE HAWK POUNCED THE BRIGHT LITTLE MOTHER DUCK 
GAVE A GREAT SPLASH AND DASHED THE WATER ALL OVER HIM”’ 


dangers of the road? For not a harrier, falcon, hawk, 
fox, weasel, coyote, gopher, ground-squirrel nor snake but 
would count the little Teals his lawful prey. 

All this the mother felt instinctively, even if she did not 
set it forth in clear expression; and as soon as the ten 
were warmed and lively she led them into the grass. 


ox 


UCH a scrambling, and peeping, and tumbling about as 
they tried to get through and over the grass stalks 
that, like a bamboo forest, barred their way. The mother 
had to watch the ten with one eye, and the whole world 
with the other, for not a friend had she or they, outside 
of themselves; the countless living things about were 
either foes or neutral. 








After a long scramble through the grass they climbed a 
bank and got among the poplar scrub, and here sat down 
to rest. One little fellow that had struggled along bravely 
with the others was so weak that there seemed no chance 
of his reaching that far-away happy land, the pond. 

When they were rested their mother gave a low, gentle 
‘* quack ’’ that doubtless meant, ‘‘ Come along, children !”’ 
and they set off again, scrambling over and around the 
twigs, each ‘* peeping’’ softly when he was getting along 
preach or plaintively when he found himself caught in some 
thicket. 

At last they came to a wide, open place. It was easy to 
travel here, but there was great danger of hawks. The 
mother rested long in the oda e of the thicket, and scanned 
the sky in every direction before she ventured into the 
open. Then when all was clear s,* marshaled her little 
army for a dash over this desert of nearly one hundred yards. 

The little fellows bravely struggled after her, their small, 
yellow bodies raised at an angle, and their tiny wings held 

out like arms as they 

pushed along after 

** mother.”’ 

She was anxious to 
finish it all at one dash, 
but soon saw that that 
was hopeless. The 
strongest of her brood 
could keep up with 
her, but the others 
dragged in order of 
weakness. The brood 
now formed a little 
poocacenn over twenty 
eet long, and the weak- 
ling was nearly ten feet 
behind that again. 

A dangerous rest in 
the open was now en- 
forced. The peepers 
came panting up to 
their mother, and full 
of anxiety she lay there 
beside them till they 
were able to go on. 
Then she led them 
as before, quacking 

‘ gently, ‘‘ Courage, my 
darlings, courage !’’ 
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HEY were not half 
way to the pond 
yet, and the journey was 
telling on them lon 
before they reach 
this last friendly 
thicket. The brood 
strung out into another 
procession, with a wide 
gap to the ‘‘ runtie”’ in 
the rear, when a great 
marsh hawk suddenly 
appeared skimming 
low over the ground. 

‘* Squat!”” gasped 
Mother Greenwing, 
and the little things all 
lay flat except the last 
one ; too far off to hear 
the low warning he 
atengeres on. The 
great hawk swooped, 
seized him in his claws 
and bore him ‘‘ pee 
ing’’ away over the 
bushes. All the poor 
mother could do was 
to gaze in dumb sorrow 
as the bloodthirsty 
pirate bore off the 
downling, unresisted 
and unpunished. Yet 
no, not entirely ! for as 
he flew straight to the 
bank of the pond, 
pe aa lived his a 
of young marauders. 
he heediessly passed 
over the home bush of 
a kingbird, and that 
fearless little warrior 
screamed out his battle 
cry, then launched 
in air to give chase. 
Away went the pirate, 
and away went the 
king; the one, hu 

heavy and cowardly 
the other, small, swift and fearless as a hero; away and 
away, out of sight, the kingbird gaining at every stroke 
till his voice was lost in the distance. 

The sorrow of Mother Greenwing, if less deep than 
that of a human mother, was yet very real. But she had 
now the nine to guard. They needed her every thought. 
She led them as quickly as possible into the bushes, and 
for a time they breathed more freely. : 

Thenceforth she managed to have the journey lie through 
the cover. An hour or more passed by in slight alarms 
and in many rests, and the pond was very near ; and well 
it was, for the ducklings were almost worn out, their little 
paddles were scratched and bleeding, and their strength 
was all but gone. For a time they gasped under shadow 
of the last tall bush before again setting out in 2 compact 
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flock to cross the next bare place, a rough opening through 
the poplars. , 

And they never knew that death in another form had 
hovered on their track. A red fox crossed the trail of 
the little duck army. His keen nose told him at once that 

’ here was a feast awaiting, and all he had to do was to 
follow it up and eat. So he sneaked softly and swiftly 
along their well-marked trail. He was already in sight of 
them. In the ordinary course he soon would have them, 
mother and all; but the ordinary course may go askew. 
He was near enough to count the little marchers, if count 
he could, when the wind brought something which made 
him stop, crouch low, then at a surer whiff he slunk away 
in fear, and fled a& swiftly as he could without being seen. 
Thus the greatest danger, surest death of all that had 
threatened, was thwarted, and not even the watchful 
mother duck had the slightest hint of it. 

The little ones now toddled along after their mother, 
who led them quickly to cross the opening. To her 
delight a long arm of the pond was quite close — just 
across that treelvss lane. She made straight for it, joyfully 
calling, ‘‘ Come, my darlings !”’ 


on 


UT alas! the treeless opening was one of the man-made 
things called a ‘‘cart-trail.’’ On each side of it were 
two deep, worn, endless cafions that men call ‘‘ wheel- 
ruts,”’ and into the first of these fell four of her brood. 
Five managed to scramble across, but the other rut was 
yet deeper and wider, and the five were there engulfed. 
_ Oh dear! This was terrible! The little ones were too 
weak now to climb out. The ruts seemed endless in both 
directions, and the mother didn’t know how to help them. 
She and they were in despair ; and as she ran about calling 





T. BEGAN with the runaway bride. 
Where she came from we never found 
out. 

She arrived on a bleak, windy 
morning in March when I was not in 
the least expecting her, and had it not 
been for the despairing little cry for 
help from the big lilac bush in the 
corner of the lawn she might never 
have been a bride at all. But it 

happened that my ears were open for bird voices, so I 

went to the door and listened. The cry was repeated. 

** It sounds,”’ I said to myself, ‘* like a canaty.”’ 

And it was a canary, cold, wet and plainly exhausted. 

Now our dearest Little Tee Wee had died of old age the 
previous winter, and his empty cage, sadly suggestive of 
its cheerful inmate, had been put out of sight in the attic. 
It was hurriedly fetched now, and the stranger hopped into 
it with a faint exclamation of relief. 

Once inside out of the cold wind and chilling drizzle the 
little green and gold wanderer sank on to the bottom of 
the cage and closed her eyes. Like a true heroine of 
romance she had gracefully swooned away. Buta dose or 
two of warm milk, judiciously enlivened with red pepper, 
quickly restored her to the point of sitting on the perch 
and even languidly partaking of slight refreshment. 

The second morning found Daffy-down-dilly dressing 
her feathers and scattering the contents of her seed-cup on 
the carpet with all the samg-/roid of an old resident. 

** Can you sing ?’’ demanded the children. 

The stranger replied with a non-committal chirp. 

** Of course we couldn’t expect a song right away after 
such a terrible fright and exposure,’’ I said hopefully. 

But a knowing turn of the yellow head and a wise twin- 
kle of the piercing black eyes were the only information 
that the newcomer condescended to vouchsafe. 
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ON A BRIGHT, warm morning in eo I hung Daffy’s cage 

out on the piazza in the sunshine. A full chorus of 
robins, bluebirds, orioles and thrushes chanted melodiously 
in the budding elms ; the air was filled with the breath of 
violets. ‘‘ This ought to inspire you to sing if anything 
will,”’ I said, and tucked a bit of crisp lettuce between the 
bars as a further inducement. 

Half an hour later our ears were greeted bya loud burst 
of song —trills, turns, roulades, all in the highest style of 
canary art. ‘‘ Listen!’ I cried in triumph, for certain 
members of the family had indulged in derogatory com- 
ments on the silent stranger. 

But our astonishment was great when we discovered that 
the passionate outpouring of song proceeded from the 
ruffled throat of a tiny white and gold bird perched in the 
trellis, his black eyes fixed admiringly on the unresponsive 
occupant of Little Tee Wee's cage. 

At sight of our eager faces at the door the small artist 
flitted airily away in the sunshine to perch on the topmost 
twig of a blossoming cherry tree, where he paused to 
deliver himself of a second fervid outburst of emotion. 
Manifestly here was another lost canary, too newly loosed 
from bondage to feel hunger, thirst or fear. 

We cautiously withdrew within doors, leaving a peep- 
hole for further investigation, and presently our little visitor 
was back in the trellis, swinging joyously on a spray of 





honeysuckle and trilling like a grand opera tenor. Later 
he perched upon the edge of the cage and helped himself 
to a stray seed with an air of genial sociability. Daff 


ventured a sweet and hospitable chirp as she gazed wit 
shy admiration at the brilliant eyes and gay plumage of the 
stranger. 

** Here,’’ I reasoned, ‘‘ is a bold, ardent, adventurous 
spirit,” and laid miy plans accordingly. The cage contain- 
ing. the demure Daffy-down-dilly was placed in the hall, 
while a — poy ome of — controlled the open 
door. We had not long to wait, for with a rapturous 
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and urging them to put forth all their strength there came 
up suddenly the very thing she most feared — the deadliest 
enemy of ducks —a great, tall man. 

Mother Greenwing flung herself at his feet and flopped 
on the grass. Not begging for mercy; oh no! She was 
only trying to trick the man into thinking she was wounded, 
so that he would follow her, and she could lead him away. 

But this man knew the trick and he would not follow. 
Instead of that he looked about and found the bright-eyed 
downlings deep in the ruts vainly trying to hide. 

He stooped gently and gathered them all into his hat. 
Poor little things, how they did ‘‘ peep’’! Poor little 
mother, how she did cry in bitterness tor her brood! Now 
she knew that they were all to be destroyed before her 
very eyes, and in agony of sorrow she beat her breast on 
the ground before the terrible giant. 

Then the heartless monster went to the edge of the 
pond, no doubt for a drink to wash the ducklings down his 
throat. He stooped again, and a moment later the nine 
were spattering free over the water. The mother flew out 
on the glassy surface. She called, and they all came scur- 
rying toher. I fear she did not know that the man was 
really her friend ; she never knew that he was the divinity 
whose mere presence had been enough to drive the fox 
away and to save them in their direst strait ; and she went 
on hating him to the end. 

She tried to lead her brood far away from him. 
took them right across the open pond. This was a mis- 
take. For it exposed them to other, to real enemies. 
That great marsh hawk saw them, and he came swooping 
along sure of getting one in each of his grapnels this time. 

‘*Run for the rushes!’’ called out the Mother 


She 


Greenwing, and run they all did, pattering over the surface 
as fast as their tired little legs could go. 
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‘*Run! Run!” cried the mother, but the hawk was 
close at hand now. In spite of all their running he would 
be on to them in another second. They were too young to 
dive ; there seemed no escape, when just as he pounced the 
bright little mother gave a great splash with all her strength, 
and, using both feet and wings, dashed the water all over 
the hawk. He was astonished. He sprang back into the 
air to shake himself dry. The mother urged the little ones 
to ‘‘ Keep on!”’ and keep on they did. But down came 
the hawk again; again to be repelled with a shower of 
spray. Three times did he pounce, and three times did 
she drench him. 

Now all the downlings were safe in the friendly rushes, 
the angry hawk made a lunge at the mother, but she could 
dive, and, giving a good-by splash, she easily disappeared. 
Far in the rushes she came up and called a gentle 
‘* Quack, quack!’’ The nine tired little ones came to 
her and sately they rested at last. 
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BUT that was not all. Just as they began to feast on the 
teeming insect life, a far-away, faint ‘‘ peep’’ was 
heard. Mother Greenwing called again her mothering 
** Qu-a-a-a-a-a-c-c k!”’ and through the sedge, 
demurely paddling like an old-timer, came their lost little 
brother that the hawk had carried off. 

He had not been hurt by the claws. The valiant 
kingbird had overtaken the hawk over the pond; at the 
first jab of his bill the hawk had shrieked and dropped 
his prey. The little duck fell unharmed into the water and 
escaped into the rushes till his mother and brothers came ; 
then he rejoined them, and they lived happily and con- 
tentedly in the great pond till they all grew up and flew 
away on wings of their own. 
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crescendo the joyous stranger flitted into our hospitable 
door, which at once gently closed behind him. The next 
move was to open wide the door of Daffy’s cage, a tacit 
invitation which was at once accepted. And so Wee 
Willie Winkie came to be the hero of our romance. 

The next week Mr. and Mrs. William Winkie set up 
housekeeping in a brand-new mansion of glittering aspect. 
In one corner of it hung a small round object lined warmly 
with pink flannel, over which the tiny pair held long and 
animated discussions. With a little alteration and a 
thorough relining with bits of dried grass, ‘‘ It would 
do,’’ Madam Daffy decided, ‘‘ for four blue eggs.’’ 
Beautiful as jewels were the tiny speckled wonders, as they 
nestled one by one in the depths of the rose-colored nest, 
and proud and fierce of aspect was our demure Daffy as 
she stood guardian over her treasures. 
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ADAM WINKIE dreamed long, delicious dreams over 
those frail, delicately tinted spheres, and as she 
dreamed she brooded them under her soft, yellow breast. 
‘* | must keep them quite warm all the time,”’ she thought, 
and settled down to her long task with patience. 

Then did Wee Willie Winkie sing louder and more jubi- 
lantly than ever; so loud and so jubilant, indeed, was his 
song that it evidently disturbed the meditative lady above. 
She was more than once observed to lean over the edge of 
the nest and talk very fast whenever a trill sounded from 
below. We did not understand just what reasons she 
advanced, but we gathered that Daffy-down-dilly wanted 
quiet in that cage. This mild remonstrance proving 
ineffectual, Madam Winkie on one occasion arose from her 
eggs in majestic wrath to pursue her liege lord into a 
corner of the cage and there to administer corporal punish- 
ment in the form of a sound pecking. 

Poor Winkie moped sadly after that, sometimes sitting 
silent for hours, gazing disconsolately at Daffy-down dilly’s 
motionless yellow head as she sat on those four mysterious 
little objects in the pink-flannel nest. Also, having noth- 
ing better to do, he ate too much of the hard-boiled egg 
and lettuce leaves intended for the abstemious and hard- 
working Daffy. After a week of gluttony and enforced 
silence, and when he had reached the point where he 
openly took naps in the daytime, I removed him to his 
own cage, placing him in the sunshine on a spare diet of 
seed and cold water. Here he quickly recovered his 
spirits and turned his attention to the other members of 
the family, who paid him extra and delicate courtesies, 
calculated to soothe his wounded sensibilities. 

Finding that he enjoyed his liberty above all things we 
frequently released him for a little holiday about the room, 
where he flitted like a sunbeam from perch to perch, often 
breaking into a full tide of song in mid-air. He was per- 
fectly fearless and always ready for a frolic. In a word, 
we found Wee Willie Winkie a spirit of joy and love 
clothed in a fluff of golden feathers, a far-reaching, raptur- 
ous voice throbbing in the tiniest of bodies. I have seen 
him openly address his song to me, as I sat near reading or 
sewing, sometimes standing on the floor of his cage and 
thrusting out his bright head betwixt the bars as if he 
longed to make me understand his gratitude and affection. 
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|‘ COURSE of time Madam Daffy’s dreams about the blue 
4 eggs came true. One morning we observed her stand- 
ing motionless on the edge of the nest, apparently regarding 
some curious sight within. A cautious peep showed a tiny 

ink object no bigger than the end of one’s little finger 
ying prone amid the pinker folds of the nest. It was ver 
much alive though, for even as we looked it reared itself 
up like an exclamation point, revealing a long, thin neck 
surmounted by a wide-open bill flanked by two blackish, 
filmy spots which we concluded were a promise of eyes. 

The children were much disappointed in the aspect of 
this promising infant, which they pronounced very ugly and 
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not to be compared with the day-old children of the white 
hen, Polly Flinders. 

But Daffy-down-dilly was entirely happy and satisfied ; 
she brooded the mite comfortably and fed him judiciously. 
The next morning there was a second pink exclamation 
—. and the third morning another, and so, likewise, the 
ourth. But alas! babies one, two and three having 
arrived at the dignity of three days, two days, and one day 
old respectively, and being already past-masters in the 
vital art of reaching up their open mouths for the food 
which anxious Daffy fetched them a dozen times a day, 
poor littke number four was somehow overlooked or 
crowded out. The next morning I took out his tiny body 
stiff and cold, and carefully drawn aside from the warm 
living babies by wise Mother Daffy. 

And how those babies did grow! The faint chirping 
voices waxed louder day by day ; tiny feathers started on 
back and wings, green and gold, white and gold, and gold 
with a green topknot; filmy black spots opening into 
twinkling bright eyes when they were nine days old. 
‘* Just like kittens,’’ the wise children said. 

When he was two weeks old baby number one boldly 
hopped out on to the perch, but when he saw how big the 
world was he turned tail and went back into the nest and 
— there three days longer. Then baby number two 
called him a ‘‘ fraid-cat’? and came out himself. Then 
they all came out, green and gold, white and gold, and 
gold with a green topknot, and sat in a row and cried 
because it was so far to jump to the next perch, away 
across the cage, and they just knew they would fall. 
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MOTHER DAFFY gave them each a good breakfast, and as 

they ate it they fluttered their small wings. Wise 
Mrs. Winkie called her children’s attention to this fact, 
and told them of another use for wings. At least this is 
what we think, for every one of those babies did learn to 
flutter to the next perch, and in course of time to even 
reach for a seed and crack it, every bit as cleverly as 
clever Mother Daffy herself. 

When things came to this pass we put the oldest child 
into a cage by himself and hung it out on the veranda by 
a Willie Winkie. And this is how that child’s education 

egan : 

First, he learned to jump fearlessly into his china bath- 
tub and flutter his wings and get himself gloriously wet, 
just as father did. Next, he cuddled himself into a 
delightfully comfortable little bunch on his perch and lis- 
tened attentively while Wee Willie Winkie sang his 
wonderful song. 

The second week we heard a funny, sweet little chirping 
and gurgling. It was the young canary ; he had begun to 
study his profession in earnest. Hour after hour the little 
fellow practiced, happily and patiently. One day he trilled 
a little trill, and the next day he had learned three new 
gurgles, and the day after that he wove the trill and the 
gurgles together and added a longer trill on a higher key. 
In six weeks’ time we were asking, ‘‘ Is it Wee Willie 
Winkie who is singing, or the baby?” 

‘We had reason to be soberly glad that the young canary 
studied so faithfully and learned his father’s beautiful song 
so perfectly, for one day our little romance came to an 
end ; and this was the way of it: Ona bright morning in 
October the children decided to give Wee Willie Winkie a 
holiday, so the cage door was opened. But alas! a win- 
dow was open, too. Away darted our little adventurer like 
a streak of light. We heard his voice in full tide of jubilant 
song from the top of a yellowing elm; then fainter and 
fainter as he flew far, far into the blue distance. 

And Daffy? She never was seen to shed a single tear. 


She seemed entirely absorbed in teaching her two younger 
children the art of scattering seed on the carpet in a grace- 
ful and finished manner. : 

Wee Willie Winkie, Junior, still sings melodiously in his 
He has never been taught to fly. 


father’s cage. 
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ERE OUR CUNTRY BEGA 


How Four of the Earliest Settlements on the Atlantic Coast Look To-Day 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, WHICH THE SPANIARDS FOUNDED IN 


T. AUGUSTINE was founded in 1565, alinost three hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Spaniards settled it, and the influence of their occupancy and rule is seen 


there to-day in the architecture. 


Unquestionably this ancient city is one of the most picturesque places on the 
whole continent. Guarding it from the fury of the sea there is an immense wall built 
of coquina, a natural shell stone quarried near by. At one end of this wall stands 
Fort Marion. Begun about 1665, it was not completed until 1756. Grim, anti- 
quated, unique so far as this country is concerned, and abounding with legends, this 
fort is a curious and fascinating place. 


JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 


N APRIL, 1607, three small vessels which had 
left England a few months before sailed intc 
what is now called Chesapeake Bay, and up a tribu- 
tary which the explorers— about a hundred men— 
named James River, in honor of their King. 
At an attractive spot between thirty and forty miles 
from the bay they landed, founding a village which 
they called Jamestown. Here the English gained 


their first foothold in the New World 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 4. W. BUCK 


1565—THE OLDEST SETTLEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The present-day St. Augustine is a strange combination of the old and the new. 
Here, one sees a street so narrow that hands might almost be clasped by neighbors 
living on opposite sides, while a short stroll brings into view the towers of the ancient 
gateway which was closed at night as a means of defense ; there, broad and admirably 
paved avenues, handsome and imposing private dwellings, magnificent hotels of the 
Moorish type of architecture, and tastefully designed parks all attest to,the change 
which has been wrought. 

From a queer sub-tropical town St. Augustine has grown to be one of the most 
attractive winter resorts in the country, with a peculiar charm of its own. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT 


At the start Captain John Smith was the leading 
spirit. Struggling, starving, but finally succeeding, 
the Colonists made Jamestown the capital. The seat 
of government, however, was afterward changed to 
Williamsburg. 

In 1676 Jamestown was burned. To-day nobody 
lives there. Little remains to mark the site except a 
crumbling church tower, dilapidated gravestones, and 
remnants of the foundations of a few houses. 


WHAT REMAINS OF JAMESTOWN 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE WAS ESTABLISHED, IN 1620, THE SECOND ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY 


LYMOUTH, the home of the Pilgrim Fathers, was settled by a company of about 
one hundred English men and women, who started, in 1620, from Leyden, 
Holland, where they had first sought the religious freedom denied in their native land. 
Their shallop, the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ sailing from Southampton, England, in August, 
entered what is now called Plymouth Harbor in December, and on the twenty-first of 
that month they landed on the world-famous Rock. 
The Plymouth of 1901 is a bustling town with steamers and other vessels at its 
wharves, railroad connections, andelectriccars. It hasan enterprising and prosperous 
air. But its people place above all else the history of the Fathers, and every heirloom 


BY IRVING UNDERHILL 


of the early days, every tradition, is carefully treasured. Plymouth Rock is protected 
by a granite canopy. On a hill back of the main part of the town stands the Faith 
Monument, the chief memorial of the Pilgrims. On another eminence is the ancient 
burial ground, with stones dating as far back as 1681. 

Scattered here and there are tablets marking historic spots, and in Pilgrim Hall 
there is a priceless collection of relics of the first residents. In short, Plymouth is 
what one would wish it to be : a community which prizes highly all that has come down 
to it through three centuries; a town to be venerated and visited by every patriotic 
American, and, indeed, by every lover of freedom, of whatever nationality. 


NEW YORK FROM THE NORTH RIVER—EXCEEDED IN POPULATION AND WEALTH BY ONLY ONE OTHER CITY IN THE WORLD 


Ad tHoucn the Dutch explored the present Hudson River as early as 1609 it 
was not until 1623 that they laid the foundation for Manhattan, or New 
Amsterdam, now New York City. The whole island was bought of the Indians 
for an equivalent of about twenty-five dollars. 

For twenty years the place was little more than a trading post. Then followed 
troubles with the savages, similar to those anpeneene by other Colonists. When 
these ended the town grew fast. In 1664 an English fleet appeared, and the com- 
mander demanded the surrender of the inhabitants to English authority. Governor 
Stuyvesant was defiant, but yielded when he found that he lacked support, and the 


name of New York was given to the settlement. Eight years later, during a war with 
England, the Dutch captured New York and changed the name to Orange ; but they 
held the province only until peace was declared, and the English restored the former 
name on regaining possession. 

To-day New York has a population of about 3,500,000, which is exceeded by 
only one other city—London. Its wealth is enormous; its annual expenditures are 
more than twice those of the Republic of Mexico, and almost one-third as much as 
those of the German Empire with its population of 52,000,000. And it has become 
the financial centre of the world. 
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WAS a cold afternoon in 
1778. The ground was hard 
frozen, and the red light of 
the late sun but intensified 
the darkness of evergreen 
woods and icy river. 

In the American encamp- 
ment there was suffering 
from illness, slow starvation and intense cold — suffering 
such as cannot now be comprehended by those who enjoy 
a national liberty which was so dearly purchased. 

The torture of uncertainty, the dread of dawning hope- 
lessness, the present and utier discouragement of the army, 
made doubly hard the strain upon the Commander-in- 
Chief, whose task it was to arouse ardor and rekindle hope 
in the soul-sick army around him. 

The British, then quartered in and about the city of 
Philadelphia, sent out foraging parties until the country 
people, despondent to the last degree, grew desperate 
under the hopeless outlook. 

About two miles south of the American outposts stood 
the farmhouse of Leban Williams. On that desolate 
winter afternoon Priscilla Williams walked to and fro with 
a sick child in her arms, while her little daughter Nell stood 
looking out of the window at the chill, bare landscape. 
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Suddenly there was a rush of color from beyond. A 
arty of dragoons galloped out of the woods and up the 
ane and in the gate of Leban Williams’s place, and a 
sword struck the door. 

With a white face Priscilla Williams opened the door. 
She well knew what this meant. The soldiers wore the 
red coats of the British, and already their foragers had 
swept away well-nigh all she had. An officer sprang 
down, and, followed by a soldier, entered the house. 
Little Nell slipped from the window and stood with her 
frightened brown eyes fixed upon the intruders. 

** Baking day, mistress?’ said the as . 
vake,”’ 





‘*] have scarce anything left to 
answered Priscilla. 

The man raised his eyebrows and pointed with his sword 
to the buttery beyond. 

‘* Go, look!’’ he said. The soldier beside him obeyed, 
and Priscilla’s eyes flashed as she suddenly faced the 
officer and pointed to the whimpering child in her arms. 

‘* Harken to the child,’’ she said ; ‘‘ it’s hungry !”’ 

‘*So am I, madam,”’ replied the officer, twisting his 
mustache ; ‘‘ in truth we’re all hungry. I remember the 
flavor of your ducks. They were excellent.”’ 

‘*Ay! The remainder of my poultry I gave to the suf- 
fering Americans, lest you should return,’’ said Priscilla. 

The second soldier emerged from the buttery with a can 
of cornmeal and a little salt meat, and a rueful countenance. 

‘* Ah! Then you owe us somewhat now !’’ retorted the 
officer with a shrug. ‘‘ Live-stock is our need at present. 
A pig would go well; or, have you a cow, mistress ?”’ 

** You forget, sir, that you also stole my cow two months 
past,”’ said Priscilla Williams. 

_ ‘* Tut, tut, mistress! The cow should not have strayed 
in sight whilst we were on a hunting expedition. Odds 
take it! What’s that?” 

Loud and unmistakable came the bellow of a calf near 
by. The officer laughed triumphantly, and motioned con- 
temptuously to the articles in the hands of the soldier. 

** Put down those paltry things! There’s live-stock 
about. Mistress,’’ he added with a hand in his pocket, 
** T'll pay for what I find in the stable.”’ 

** Sir !’’ said Priscilla Williams, suddenly standing erect 
with fiery eyes ; ‘‘ the price of my few possessions is all too 
high, methinks, for the British Army !”’ 

** And that, madam ?”’ he said, enjoying the scene. 

* ** The freedom of my husband, who even now is detained 
at the ya ee prisoner.” 

The officer leaned against the dresser and laughed aloud 
while shaking the coins in his hand. 

‘*So! You would purchase your husband with the 

rice of one calf? In truth, you rate him low, mistress. 

ethinks, however, that I’ll pay for the calf, and, at your 
service, keep the husband also.” 

He made a mocking bow as he opened the door, and 
laid the coins upon the table. But with a sudden sweep 
of Priscilla Williams’s hand they were struck from the table 
and went flying after him, striking the ground and rolling 
into the midst of the astonished soldiers. 

The officer laughed as the man who followed him picked 
up the money. And the door closed. 
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But all this had passed well-nigh unnoticed by little Nell 
Williams ; for at the officer’s words about the calf a look 
of horror dawned upon her face. Dolly, her one pet and 
playmate, was to be killed and eaten by these men. 

ithout a sound the child turned, as the door closed, 
and fled out the back way and down to the barn, unper- 
ceived by the officer, who was remounting at the front of 
the house. ; 

She slipped into the dark barn and ran to where Dolly 
stood. Throwing her arms around the calf’s neck, and 
clinging to and caressing her soft head and face, Nell burst 
into tears. For well she knew there was no hope. 

Suddenly loud voices sounded without, and Nell tore her 
arms from Dolly’s neck and hastily climbed a short ladder 
near by leading to the loft above. There she lay crouched 
in the darkness with her fingers tightly clasping her eyes, 
and silent sobs shaking her. 

Half a dozen soldiers entered the barn and passed in and 
out of the stalls—and then they found Dolly. 

One was provided with a rope; and Nell, huddled on 
the floor above, peered through a crack, trembling and 
distressed, while they drew it around Dolly’s tender neck. 
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‘* We shall overtake the wagon beyond the woods, and, 
mayhap, can tie the calf within,”’ said one of the men. 

‘* Ay, for if we lead the calf ’twill take well-nigh all night 
to return. As ’tis, the wagon goes slowly,’’ said another. 

‘* The way through the a cuts off a good bit, and is 
safer, too. ’Twere a risky thing to have come around this 
near the outposts,’’ said another. 

‘* Bah! We've an hundred horse,’ said the first; 
‘* besides, up yonder ’’— with a gesture in the direction of 
the American camp—‘‘ they’re all down with fever. 
We’re safe enough on the lower river road; it has been 
reconnoitred. Ho, there! Comeon! You shall make a 
fine veal pie !”’ 

The man addressed the calf as he led her out, for she 
was unwilling to go. As the sound of their footsteps died 
away Nell sprang downward in a tremor of distress and 
flew back to the house. Her heart beat tumultuously. 
She could not face the terrible thing which had befallen her. 
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Her mother met her at the door. Priscilla’s lips were 

sternly set. She had hoped to save Dolly for the little 
irl’s sake, so stripped and desolate had the child’s life 

cons of late. More than once had the mother forced aside 
the unwilling thought that, if the worst came, the calf must 
ultimately be sacrificed for their own use. 

‘* Daughter,”’ she said, ‘‘ they have taken Dolly away.” 

Little Nell nodded, and clasped her hands upon Ser 
heart. She could not speak. 

‘*T had gladly sent her first to the American camp, 
where they are suffering so sorely,’’ said Priscilla, laying 
her hand upon the child’s head. ‘‘ Methinks I must yet go 
thither and claim protection.”’ 

Nell Williams looked at her mother with distressed 
brown eyes. Then forcing back the tears she said : 

‘* Would he—would General Washington have sent 
some one to take care of Dolly, mother?’’ For to her the 
American Army meant General Washington. 

‘*He is, himself, well acquainted with suffering,’’ 
replied her mother simply, ‘‘ and a great man is ever most 
careful of the weak.” 

She passed into the next room, and Nell stood with a 
new thought illuminating her mind and _ thrilling her. 
Through the window she could see the British dragoons 
disappearing up the lane, and it meant to Nell but one 
thing : they were taking Dolly to be killed. 

Instantly the child caught her cloak from a peg, and, 
drawing the hood over her head, slipped out and closed 
the door. 

Down the lane, her red cloak flying like a fall leaf blown 
by the wind, went little Nell Williams. Farin advance the 
British horses were galloping up the road to the right, and 
Nell’s flying footsteps turned to the left—the road which 
led to the American camp. Two miles! How could her 
small feet ever travel fast enough? They sped over the 
frozen ground, stumbling against stones and tripping heed- 
lessly as the little girl pressed forward. Now and then she 
stopped to rest, but a single thought of Dolly’s fate would 
speed her along with redoubled effort. A mile is a long 
way for small feet to travel. Although Nell Williams was 
a sturdy little maid, and accustomed to rough gguntry 
roads, it seemed an unending time before she reached the 
first gray milestone, which she knew stood midway. She 
ceatelt upon this for a few moments; then on she -went, 
off the highway and up the narrow road whither she had 
come once before, riding with her father upon his horse 
when he brought her to view the American camp. Now 
the thought of her father made the tears rise to Nell’s eyes. 
Her father a prisoner, and Dolly to be killed! A sob 
broke from her lips, and as she turned a curve of the road 
tears blinded her, and she stopped to brush them away. 
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And there above her, upon the very hillock from which 
her father had shown her the camp, was a horseman. He 
sat motionless, erect, sharply outlined against the winter 
sky. One hand was upon the bridle at his horse’s neck ; 
the other hung downward at his side. His firm profile 
was turned toward the camp, which lay in a slope of land 
below. And although Nell Williams did not then realize 
the significant dejection of this solitary figure against the 
desolate landscape, she remembered it long afterward as 
typical of a moment of profound sorrow and relaxation. 

The horseman was dressed in the uniform of an American 
officer ; so Nell was not afraid. At the sound of her foot- 
steps he turned sharply, and, drawing his horse back into 
the road, looked down upon a little girl with a red hood 
falling from her tumbled curls, and with brown eyes which 
were still wet with tears. 

** Child! Why are you here alone?”’ 

It was a wonderfully kind voice, and Nell looked eagerly 
up into his face. 4 

‘* 1 am going to see General Washington, sir, to tell him 
about Dolly. Oh, do you think I might find him seon?”’ 

** What might you want with him, little maid?’ asked 
the soldier. 

‘* They have taken Dolly, my calf, to kill her, sir?’ said 
Nell, with the tears trembling upward again. ‘‘ The 
British soldiers— they have taken well-nigh all we have; 
and mother said that if General Washington knew it he 
would not let them. Oh, please tell me where to find him 
now, sir, so he can send and bring Dolly back !”’ 

Instantly the officer was all attention. 

‘* British, and near?’’ he said. ‘‘ Tell me, child, about 
how many men were there?” 

***Twould seem a great many, sir, for the yard was full 
of horses. The man who took. Dolly said ‘An hundred 
horse.’ And that the wagon was beyond the woods.”’ 

‘*So!’’ uttered the soldier. ‘‘An hundred horse, and a 
wagon, no doubt, of provisions. Think, child, did they 
mention a road ?”’ 
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‘* They said ‘ The lower river road,’ ”’ replied little Nell. 
‘* Oh, sir, may I please go find General Washington ?’’ 

The officer quietly dismounted, and, lifting Nell upon 
his horse, leaped up behind her and rode rapidly in the 
direction of the American camp. ‘‘ I, myself, will see that 
he attends to it at once, little one,” he said. 

It was so kind and grave a voice, above Nell’s little red 
hood, that she sighed contentedly and said: ‘‘Oh, then he 
will do it! General Washington is so good, sir, and we 
love him so! Mother says that he hath much trouble now 
with his poor, sick soldiers. We have but little left to eat, 
but mother would not sell our things to the British to-day 
while he hath such need of them. I had rather given 
General Washington Dolly !”’ 

Did the strong arm holding the child draw her closer? 
Nell did not notice it then ; her thoughts were all of Dolly. 
But had she looked up into the face above her she might 
have been surprised by a swift flash of those grave eyes: 
as though a ray of sunlight had suddenly played upon dark 
and troubled waters. 

Ne]l rested her head against her soldier, for she was very 
tired, and they rode in silence, for he seemed to be musing 
again. Once only did murmured words escape him; 
strange words, the child thought, and afterward she 
remembered them : 

‘* © If God be for us, who can be against?’ ”’ 
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Presently they drew rein before a tent from which 
emerged an officer. Nell heard her soldier give rapid, 
low-toned directions. The officer was to take a company 
of two hundred, and hasten at once by way of the fields to 
the lower river road to head off a party of British horse, 
who traveled with a wagon. The officer was to be most 
careful of a calf which would be found tied in the wagon, 
and to report at headquarters. 

Then Nell’s soldier rode on until they reached a log 
house. 

‘* What is your name, my child?’’ he said as they 
stopped. 

** Major Williams’s daughter Nell,’’ said the little girl. 

‘* Ah! A brave man’s brave daughter!’’ He beck- 
oned to a soldier, who came forward. Whereupon Nell’s 
friend lifted her carefully down and instructed the man to 
take her back immediately toher mother. Then he leaned 
from his horse, and held out his hand. 

‘* God bless you, child,’’ he said ; ‘‘ you have served far 
better than you know !”’ 

Nell put her hand in his and smiled up at him. 

‘*Thank you, sir, and will you please tell General 
Washington to take care of Dolly ?’’ she said. 
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Nell was lifted to another horse, in front of the man in 
charge of her, and as she rode away she looked back and 
smiled at her soldier, who stood before the log house 
looking after her. And it seemed to Nell that his grave 
face was not so sad as when she saw it first upon the 
hillock. 

At early candlelight, when Nell Williams ran in with her 
face glowing and her eyes shining in eagerness, she found 
her mother much troubled by her daughter’s absence. But 
when Priscilla learned that the child had actually been to 
the American camp, carried thither by an officer who would 
see General Washington in their behalf, she was indeed 
amazed, 

‘* And, mother, I did hear him tell the soldier to be 
most careful of Dolly !’’ said Nell triumphantly. 

The next morning several American soldiers stopped at 
Major Williams’s place. One bore a basket of provisions, 
and another led a small calf. 

The soldiers stated to Priscilla that the entire company 
of British dragoons, who were on their way to Philadelphia 
with a load of supplies to enrich the British table, were 
overtaken and captured the night before on the lower river 
road. They were completely surprised by the Americans, 
who lay in wait for them. 

The provisions were a godsend to the American camp, 
and a basketful was thereby delivered to Mistress Williams 
by order of General Washington, who wished also to 
express his thanks for the information brought by her little 
daughter. 

But to all of this Nell Williams was oblivious, for her 
arms were around Dolly’s neck. 
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Some time afterward Major Leban Williams escaped from 
the British outpost and made his way back to the American 
camp. After the first happy meeting with his wife and 
children he was told of Nels adventure, and of the many 
and repeated kindnesses which had come to them since. | 

‘* My soldier must needs have been good, father,” said 
Nell, standing at his knee, ‘‘ for he bade them be most 
careful of Dolly.’’ 

‘* Daughter,”’ said her father, ‘‘ your soldier was none 
other than the General himself !’’ 

Then, suddenly, Major Williams arose and went to the 
window and stood gazing down toward the American 
camp. When he turned again his eyes were misty, and he 
laid a hand upon his little girl’s head. 

‘* Harken, Nell,’’ he said gravely; ‘‘ in time to come, 
when I am no longer here to testify ; when ours is a free 
and happy country, and when Valley Forge is forgotten, 
remember, in spite of what any may say, that a great man 
never lived if Washington be not great !”’ 
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And years afterward, when Nell was a woman fighting 
her own battle of life, she remembered her soldier’s face 
as she had seen it that one desolate winter day upon the 
hillock, and then she understood. 
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The Story of a Maple Tree 


By Wilham Davenport Hulbert 


WITH DRAWINGS BY CARL RUNGIUS 


afternoon, and the northwest 
wind came down from Lake 
Superior, across the pine 
ridges, and the maple hills, 
and the Great Tahquamenon 
Swamp, to where the lonely 
Glimmerglass lay like a mir- 
ror in a setting of scarlet and 
gold. And wherever it went 
the leaves began to rustle 
and whisper, and the water 
dimpled and danced and 
sparkled as if God had 
passed His hand over it and 
set it to laughing. 

In the midst of the throng 
of trees that crowded the 
northern bank of the Glim- 

merglass there stood a tall, handsome maple, 
and up among its branches hundreds of 
pairs of seeds were dancing and swaying as 
the breeze went by. The wind kept calling 
them to come and play with it, and at last 
the largest and finest pair loosed their hold 
on the parent branch where they had been 
growing and ripening all summer long. 
Clinging fast to each other, and whirling 
their brown wings as they went, they fluttered 
down beside a cluster of ferns, and lay as 
quietly as if they meant to stay there forever, 
and as if there were no great trees rolled up 
inside their little brown shells 

The sun sank lower in the sky, and sora 
few minutes the light came in long, level rays 
across the Glimmerglass and in among the 
trees, and then it was gone. The wind died 
away, and the long autumn night was still 
and cold. Yoward morning there was a 
sharp frost, and it pinched the red and brown 
and yellow leaves so hard that they too let 
go their hold on the branches and started for 
the ground. When the sun rose again there 
was nota breath of air stirring, but the leaves 
were falling, falling, here, there and every- 
where; and the woods were full of the 
softest, faintest rustling and pattering. And 
some of them fell upon the twin seeds, and 
covered them through the long, long winter. 
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FEW weeks later the snow came, and 
went away, and came again; and then 
piled up higher and higher, until, after many 
months, the March wind and sun began to 
make havoc with it, and the April rains 
washed the last of it away. 

The seeds had fallen apart at last. One of 
them was dead, and it lay there till it rotted 
away, and that was the end of it; but in the 
other a new life was stirring. Perhaps the 
embryo maple had some faint memory of the 


days when it had lived in the tree-top, when 
the breezes had played with it, and it had 
seen the sky and listened to the song of the 
breakers on the beach. Now thesun warmed 
it, the rain moistened it, and the spring winds 
were always telling it to come out and begin 
to live and grow; and at last it slipped from 
its narrow shell, struck its tiny stem into the 
ground, unrolled its two little leaves, and 
there was a new tree in the forest. 

At first it was a pale, yellowish green, but 
it soon darkened in the bright sunshine. 
The soft, succulent stem became a little 
tougher and stronger, sent its fine, hairlike 
roots downward in search of food, and lifted 
its head higher in the air. The leaves grew 
until they were nearly two inches long, but 
they were narrow and straight, and you 
would never have guessed from their shape 
that they belonged to a maple tree. 
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HE maple had one or two exciting adven- 
tures and narrow escapes during its 
babyhood. Close beside it stood a tiny 
beech tree, One afternoon a deer came by, 
lifting his feet and putting them down again 
as lightly as if he were afraid of stepping 
on eggs. There were no eggs there to be 
stepped on, but there were other things that 
were just as fragile and helpless. The two 
baby trees stood right in his path, and now 
his left forefoot came straight down toward 
them. One, at least, must surely perish. 
Which would it be? Or would it be both? 
They stood so close together that even that 
dainty litthe hoof could easily have covered 
poth of them at once. In another second the 
deer had passed on, and the beech lay in the 
ointed hoof-print, its stem broken and its 
ife crushed out, while less than half an inch 
away the beby maple stood unharmed. 

At another time a dead branch dropped 
out of the sky, so close that it brushed the 
young tree’s leaves, yet did no damage. 
Later in the summer the maple was actually 
trodden on by a bear, but by that time its 
stem had grown so tough and elastic that it 
sprang up again as soon as it was released. 

The straight, narrow seed-leaves did not 
stay very long, but before they dropped off a 
bud appeared between them, and out of it 
came two other leaves to take their places — 
broad leaves, notched and five-pointed like 
their cousins on the great trees above them. 
When they first arrived they were soft and 
red, like a baby’s hand, but in the course of 
time the sun dyed them bright green. They 
were nearly half grown when two more 
appeared, and still another pair came later. 

The tree was now nearly eight inches in 
height, for each new pair was lifted above the 
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last by a new joint of stem. Not all the seedlings that had 
started with it had done as well. Some had only two pairs 
of true leaves, some only one, and many had given up the 
race, and gone back into the earth from which they sprang. 
But our tree was making fine progress. Its leaves were 
large and healthy, its miniature trunk was sturdy and 
strong, and it had clothed itself in a coat of thin brown 
bark, hardly thicker than paper. 

All this was not done in a week. The summer was 
nearly over, the sap had almost ceased to flow, and all the 
trees were beginning to think that they had grown about 
enough for one year. 

Up in the top of the tall maple, where the seed had 
swung and danced twelve months before, a single branch 
flamed out in crimson and gold. Another followed it, and 
another, and another, till by-and-by the woods were all 
ablaze. A little longer, and they were bare and brown, 
and our little tree had dropped its six leaves and was noth- 
ing but a single straight stem, without even twig or 
branch, patiently waiting for the snow. The white blanket 
came at last, and under it the tree slept for months just as 
quietly as the seed had done the year before. 

Pat 
T WAS many weeks after the snow disappeared before the 
maple could do anything more than push its leaf-buds 
out ¢ little farther. But meanwhile it had time to look 
around and see how the year began in the woods. 

Of all the thousands of little trees that had begun life 
with it only a few were left; but another generation was 
all ready to make a brave attempt at living. “The sunshine 
often seemed brighter and warmer in these spring days 
than in the middle of summer, for now there was no leafy 
canopy between the earth and the sky, and the light and 
heat poured down through the bare branches from sunrise 
to sunset. 

And presently the bleached carpet of dead leaves, all 
pressed flat and matted together by the weight of the snow, 
was pierced and lifted and stirred by a whole multitude of 
tiny plants. The sharp-pointed adder’s tongues were in 
such a hurry that they could not stop to push their cover- 
ings aside, but stuck straight through them, like so many 
spears, and soon their yellow flowers were gleaming 
among the trees like chunks of solid sunshine. The spring 
beauties had to lift and shove, but they kept at it till they 
too were free of their winter bedding, and ready to paint 
the floor of the forest in pink and white. The Dutchman's 
breeches was swinging in the breeze, the wake-robin flung 
out its white banners far and wide, and a whole army of 
blossoms came trooping through the woods. 

The bear and the woodchuck and the chipmunk had 
each waked from his long winter’s nap. The loons and 
the wild ducks came back from their long stay in the 
south. The partridges were nesting. The deer went up 
and down the runways, and now and then a fox slipped 
by like a shadow, or a porcupine rattled his quills and 
rustled the dry leaves as he lumbered slowly past. 
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Apour the middle of May all the trees, our little maple 

among them, began to open their leaf-buds ; and now 
a faint tinge of green spread through the forest, and grew 
deeper and brighter till millions of new leaves were clap- 
ping their hands and rustling softly and happily in the 
wind, The sky was almost hidden, and all the world was 
green. Even the sunshine was tinted and stained as it fil- 
tered down through the roof of the new tent that the spring 
had pitched. And under that roof, in the soft green radi- 
ance that filled the woods, the young plants were growing 
with all their might, and the wild animals led their new 
babies out into the world and taught them how they could 
make a living. 

The tree was pushing up higher and higher, and put 
forth one pair of leaves after another. But aside from its 
rapid growth there were not many happenings to be 
chronicled, and this year it saw little of adventure or 
excitement. Once, in the early summer, nearly all its 
foliage was cropped off by a deer, but it soon recovered, 
and before long you would hardly have known that any- 
thing had ever gone wrong with it. Perhaps it was 
because so little happened that the time slipped by so 
rapidly. ; 

The bright, vivid greenness of June faded a trifle with 
July and August, and it seemed but a little while before 
the world was turning yellow again. Yet the tree was not 
sorry, for it had done a good season's work and was ready 
for another long sleep under the snow, It was twice as 
tall as when the leaves opened in the spring. 
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T* next year was much like this one, and so was the 

next. Rest in winter, growth in summer, the awaken- 
ing of the springtime, and the glory of the autumn. The 
tree was a young sapling now, with smooth gray bark, 
and branches reaching out on every side. 

By-and-by something new came into its life, for it grew 
so tall that the deepest snows could no longer cover it, 
and when the winter came around again it saw many 
strange and beautiful sights that had been hidden before. 
There were quiet, windless days, when the big flakes came 
down softly and slowly and clung to everything they 
touched, till each twig and bough was swollen to a dozen 
times its natural size. Then, late in the afternoon, the 
clouds would clear away, and for a few minutes the sunset 
light would touch the white tree-tops and turn them to 
rosy red as if the woods were blushing with delight. 
When the moon came up the branches made a glittering 
network against the dark blue sky of the cold winter 
night, whiter than the whitest marble, and between them 
the friendly stars looked down brightly and winked at the 
little tree. : 

There were mornings when everything was covered with 
glittering hoar-frost ; and short, brilliant days of dazzling 
sunshine, when the trees threw bright blue shadows on the 
snow. There were thawing days, and days and nights of 
intense cold, when the tree-trunks cracked in the frost with 
noises like cannon shots. There were quiet, sunny days, 
and days of wind and storm and driving sleet. 

Late in January an east wind came and brought a heavy 
rainstorm that lasted nearly twenty-four hours, and before 
it was over the wind shifted to the northwest, and the rain 
began to freeze wherever it fell. When the sun rose next 
morning every tree was clad in ice armor, and glittered 
and sparkled as if a million rainbows had tumbled out of 
the sky, and their broken fragments had caught in the 
branches. And there was music in the forest that morn- 
ing, for when the wind arose and began to shake the trees 
the ice broke off and fell with pleasant tinkling on the 
glaring snow-crust. 
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IKE every young thing, the maple often wished that it 
could grow faster. When evening drew near, and it 
saw the last red rays touching the tree-tops with flame, it 
wanted to be up there in the sunset light, instead of down 
in the shade. Often the song of the pine-tops filled the 
woods, and it knew that they were not very far away, and 
wished that it could see them. In spring it heard the 
honking of the wild geese, and even the whistling of their 
wings as they went by on their way to the north ; and in the 
fall it heard them come back again. - When the south wind 
blew the splash of the waves came up from the beach ; and 
in the quiet summer evenings there was the laughter of the 
loons, or the soft ‘‘ kah-kah-wee’’ of the ducks. And 
every sound from outside the woods was a voice calling to 
the tree to come up higher into the open sunlight, and look 
out over the green roof of the forest, and see what the 
great, beautiful world was like. 

So every summer the maple pushed up a little higher, 
and at last, after many years, its branches mingled with the 
tangle of boughs that formed the ceiling of the woods. 
And here it began to be crowded, for the trees already 
stood so close that there was little room for a newcomer. 

Above it towered a big maple—the very one that had 
borne the seed from which our young tree grew. Now 
this maple was very old, and its trunk was hollow, and the 
grain of its wood was twisted like a rope. One morning 
the young tree noticed that it was leaning a trifle to one 
side. There had been a heavy gale in the night, and per- 
haps the wind had wrenched it. Suddenly there came a 
cracking, snapping sound, and it swayed a little farther, 
while the trunk twisted still more, as if some giant hand 
were wringing it from its stump. In a few minutes there 
was another snap, and then another, and another, and the 
great green head settled a little lower and a little lower. 
The nearest trees caught it in their arms and seemed trying 
to hold it up, but it was too heavy for them, and they had 
to let it go. Pieces of bark broke off and fell from the 
lower part of the trunk, where the fibres were being torn 
apart, and were breaking, one by one, with noises as if they 
were crying out in torment. So slowly did they yield that 
the old tree was an hour in falling, but at last it lay with its 
full length on the ground. There was a great gap in the 
green roof, and the way was open for the young maple to 
grow as fast and as far as it would. 
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AN? yet the young maple was not happy. Until now it 

had never quite realized that even if it succeeded in 
climbing up into the sunlight, where it could look out over 
the woods and see the lake and the sky, yet some day it 
must lie down again in the shade, and ‘* crumble to ruin, 
and moulder in dust away.’’ Now it understood, and the 
sunshine was not quite as bright overhead. 

But time brought healing for its trouble. The voices 
were still calling, and the northwest wind came down again 
from Lake Superior with life, health and happiness in 
every breath. The sap surged up from the roots to the 
farthest twigs, the sun shone down through the opening 
overhead, and the tree could not have helped growing if it 
had wanted to, It made up its mind at last that life was 
worth living, even if it could not go on forever, and that 
maple trees were meant to be happy. And perhaps there 
had come to it a little glimmer of hope—of a hope which 
it would hardly have acknowledged, even to itself —that 
what looked like death was not really the end, and that 
somchow, somewhere, the fresh, strong life which was 
throbbing in its roots and trunk and branches would still 
go on, though the live wood died and rotted away. And 
so it set to work again and did its very best. 
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“THE time came when it was the tallest maple for miles 

around, and stood up above its neighbors like a 
green mound rising out of the forest. The smooth silver- 
gray bark of its younger days was now brown and shaggy ; 
the first little twigs had grown into huge round limbs, and 
the tiny roots had wandered far and wide in search of food 
to build up the mighty trunk. And yet, in spite of its 
great size, it was perfectly sound. ‘There was a big red- 
headed woodpecker whose chopping was often heard 
around the Glimmerglass, but he never tried to bore holes 
in our maple, for he knew very well that there were no 
decayed spots there to harbor bugs and worms. 

And the tree was happy, as well as tall and strong and 
beautiful. All around and below it was the world of 
woods and water, and sky and sunshine —the world that it 
had dreamed of when it was a little sapling and listened to 
the voices. Except for the pines, and perhaps a few of the 
tallest hemlocks, it was the first of the trees to greet the 
sunrise when the rosy light came sliding over the roof of 
the forest, and the last to say good-night when the sun 
sank behind the western woods. The pines themselves 
were in plain sight, and the maple often watched and lis- 
tened while they tossed their great arms in the wind and 
sang as if they were glad in their strength. If it heard the 
wild geese honking it had only to look up, and there over- 
head was the long, wavering, V-shaped column sweeping 
northward to the Arctic Circle, or back again to the south. 
Only a few rods away, hidden before by the intervening 
trees, but now visible in all its beauty, there lay the 
Glimmerglass, always changing from day to day, from 
hour to hour, and even from moment to moment, as the 
wind touched it, or the sun and the clouds shifted. The 
ducks were skimming the water, swifter than the wind, and 
the loons swam and dived, and woke the echoes with their 
wild laughter. The kingfisher fished and chattered and 
scolded, and sometimes the head and tail of a bald eagle 
gleamed white as snow against the blue. 
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HERE were no nests in the maple’s branches, for most of 
the birds which nest in trées are partial to civilization, 
and many of them have such poor taste as to prefer the city 
streets to the woods around the Glimmerglass. But the 
tree had a visitor now and then. There was an owl, for 
instance, who often came sliding through the tree-tops an 
hour or two after sunset silently and noiselessly as a 
shadow. He would perch on one of the maple’s branches, 
and there he would sit and shout his ‘* hoot-hoot-hoot — 
hoo-HOOOO-oo,”’ in loud, harsh tones, ending with a 
guttural gurgle that seemed to come from away down in 
his cellar. And from somewhere, far away across the 
Glimmerglass, another owl would answer him in a voicé 
made soft and mellow by the distance. 

And once in a while the tree had a caller from below. 
Down on the ground the life of the plants and flowers and 
animals, the seedlings and the babies, went on just as in 
the old days ; but the maple saw little of it, for now it was 
always looking out over the rolling sea of tree-tops, the 





green ocean in which its own head made one of the largest 
billows, and it paid little attention to the forest people 
except when one of them happened to clamber up its 
trunk. There was a black bear who came two or three 
times—I’m sure I don’t know why, unless it was for the 
mere fun of climbing. Occasionally a porcupine dragged 
himself slowly up among the branches, or a squirrel frisked 
from limb to limb, and scolded as if he disapproved of 
pretty nearly everything in the woods. 

Very likely the maple would have been visited more fre- 
quently if i had borne nuts, like the beech, or berries, like 
the mountain ash. Yet there was at least one animal who 
discovered that it had something to offer which was worth 
going after. It happened that the tree lost one of its 
branches in a February ice-storm, and a week or two 
later, when warmer weather arrived, the sap began to drip 
from the open wound in the side of the trunk. A red squir- 
rel came along at just the right moment, as it chanced, and 
got a taste of the sweet liquor. Here was something new 
and very delicious, and he drank so much of it that if it 
had been intoxicating he would certainly have lost his 
head. And one morning he found something that even 
you would have enjoyed. The sap had been flowing most 
of the night, a big icicle had formed just below the wound, 
and from its very tip there hung a huge drop of golden 
maple syrup—syrup made by Nature’s freezing process, 
not by man’s boiling, and far more delicious than anything 
that ever saw the inside of a sap-pan. 
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HE tree liked to watch the changes in the woods around 

it, and in its own branches. In late spring, just after 

the buds opened, it was a soft, bright red, like the first 

true leaves of its babyhood. In June it glowed with living 

green, and in autumn it blazed out in scarlet and yellow, 

while all the woods put on their gayest colors, and across 

the Glimmerglass the southern shore lay like a bank of 

gold, shot with black where the pines and hemlocks stood 
out against the maples and beeches. 

In November came the Indian summer, and the earth 
lay still, resting and waiting. The sun shone down soft 
and warm through the thinnest of purple haze, and over the 
brown woods there was a dreamy loveliness that was more 
beautiful than all the splendors of October. The water lay 
so quiet that it was not even glassy, but was like the air, 
and one seemed to look straight through it into another 
sky, where soft white clouds were piled up just as they 
were in the real sky above. It was as if one saw the spirit 
of the world. 

Then came the winter, and again, as of old, the woods 
were decked with the glistening, gleaming snow. But now 
the tree saw them from above, not from beneath, and 
instead of the network of snow-covered branches sparkling 
against the sky, a rolling plain lay around it, glowing with 
color at sunrise and sunset, and shining in the moonlight 
like the Great White Throne, with a still glory which no 
one who has seen it can ever forget, and no one who has not 
seen it can everimagine. Those winter nights were a thing 
to dream of, not to write about. The moon rode higher 
and the stars shone brighter than they ever did in summer ; 
the forest glittered in the frosty light; the ghostly ice-sheet 
stretched away across the Glimmerglass ; here and there 
the evergreens stood black as ink against the snow ; the 
whole firmament twinkled and flashed as it went wheeling 
around the Polar Star, and the streamers of the Northern 
Lights shot far up toward the zenith, and marched slowly 
back and forth across the sky. 

Then the bright, sunny days came around again, when 
the snow began to settle, and when you might have heard 
from beneath the crust the faintest, tiniest tinkle of running 
water. The roots began to send the sap up into the trunks 
and branches. The wind blew fresh and strong out of the 
southwest, and spring was really coming. The tree felt it 
from its toes to its topmost branches, and it waved its arms 
with all its might, and would have liked to shout for joy. 
Out on the Glimmerglass the ice turned from white to 
gray, and then to black, and at last it disappeared, and 
again the breakers came charging in upon the beach. 
Once more the leaf-buds began to swell, and suddenly the 
leaves burst forth, and the world was green again. 
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HE years rushed by, and there came a spring which the 
tree thought the best and most beautiful it had ever 
seen. There were so many bright, sunshiny days, with 
just enough of showers to keep the woods fresh and green. 
The east wind was busy in some other part of the earth, 
and the west wind, which liked to make people happy, had 
things all its own way. ‘The sky and the lake were so blue, 
the whitecaps were so white, and all the world was at its 
brightest and cheeriest. And, best of all, the tree itself 
was taller and stronger than it had ever been before, and 
as yet it did not know that this spring was the last. 

One evening in June, when the Gliminerglass lay still 
and smooth under the brightening stars, a light breeze 
stole up from the southwest to ruffle its quict surface, and 
the leaves awoke and began to whisper and laugh. 
Fresher and stronger it came, and the tree liked it, and 
tossed its branches once more, as it had done a thousand 
times, and was glad. But the wind still rose as the hours 
went by, and betore midnight it was blowing a heavy gale. 
The leaves were not laughing now—they were shrieking. 
There was no rain, nor even any clouds — only the stars and 
the rushing wind. The gusts came more and more fiercely, 
the water grew blacker and blacker in the dim starlight, 
and the strain on the tree was greater than it had ever felt 
before. Stronger blasts had shaken it in winter, but then 
it had been like a ship under bare poles, and there was little 
for the wind to take hold of. Now the mere weight of its 
leaves was a burden, and they were all tugging and pulling 
as if they were alive and wanted to get away. A big limb 
broke off and fell to the ground, and from all around came 
crash after crash as one tree after another was laid low. 
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Ov maple’s great trunk was too sound and strong to be 
broken by the fiercest squall that ever crossed the 
Glimmerglass, but after a time another danger began to 
threaten it—a danger before which the stoutest tree in the 
woods was as helpless as the weakest sapling. It swayed 
a little —it couldn’t help it—and down under the ground 
the thousands of fine, threadlike roots that anchored it 
to the earth began to snap, now a dozen of them, now a 
score, now a hundred. A little after midnight came the 
wildest burst of all, and the water was no longer black 
beneath it, but white with flying spray. It struck the 





woods with a crash and a roar—and the maple’s life was 
ended. ‘‘ The wind passeth over it, and it 1s gone ; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more.”’ 
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THIRD CHAPTER 
HE middle of May found Aileen and 
her household transferred to their sum- 
mer home on the Island. The first of 
June the big hotel at the Pier opened, 
tor which Aileen had reason to be glad 
when, a few days later, Betty came 
down with an illness which Aunt 
Janet’s practiced eyes pronounced to 
be measles. Aileen telephoned over 
to the hotel for the resident physician. 
She was waiting for him on the front 
veranda when he arrived. She liked 
the man’s appearance as he came up the steps. He was 
young, of medium height and rather slender, with dark 
hair and a.complexion reddened with the first stages of 
sunburn. He had an interesting face. 
‘* T sent for you to come and see my little sister, Doctor 
’ she began, stopping for him to supply the missing 
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name. 

‘** Dennis,’’ he interposed quietly. 

Aileen looked at him in surprise, wondering if he could 
be the man of whom Doctor Collier had spoken so often. 
She decided immediately that it was impossible ; yet put 
the question that rose to her lips : 

‘* Do you know our doctor — Dr. Henry Collier, of New 
York ?”’ 

‘* Yes, very well, indeed,’’ he replied. 
a good friend to me.”’ 

His manner was easy, almost indifferent—not at all the 
usual manner of a young doctor toward a rich patient. 
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‘* Then you are the Doctor Dennis of whom I have 
frequently heard him speak? I did not think it could be 
possible.” 

‘*T am,” he answered quietly, looking her straight in the 
face. They gazed at each other for fully half a second, 
with a sort of challenge in both their eyes, before Aileen had 
presence of mind enough to turn hers away. Each knew 
what the look in the other’s eyes meant as plainly as if it 
had been put into words. Aileen’s eyes said: ‘* I will not 
be bothered any more. I utterly decline to admit a hope, 
only to be disappointed again. I haven't a particle of faith 
in you.’’ The man’s said: ‘* Doctor Coilier has repeated 
to me what you said. Don’t for a moment imagine that I 
am going to force myself upon you. I will explain that I 
am not on the lookout for rich patients. My coming here 
has nothing to do with you.’’ Before either of them 
spoke again Early came to take him to Betty. 

After he had gone —he mounted his horse at the stables, 
and Aileen saw him only through the trees— Early came 
out again to deliver his report. Betty had a slight case of 
measles, and he had left tull directions. He would come 
again the next morning. There was nothing to be alarmed 
about, 

Doctor Dennis came every day for the next ten days. 
Sometimes Aileen saw him, but generally she did not. 
His manner to her was the same as it had been on that 
first day ; but with Betty, Aunt Janet and Early he quickly 
made friends. Indeed, he fascinated them all to such an 
extent that it seemed to Aileen that they did not talk about 
anything else. The events of the day were allowed to 
group themselves around his visit. He and Early usually 
had a conference after this was over. Sometimes she even 
walked down the road with him while he led his horse. 
Aileen found herself constantly wondering what they talked 
about ; it was so unlike Early to establish a relation of any 
kind with a man. Her thoughts kept going ahead of the 
facts, and quite frequently she found herself wondering if 
this man were the one whose coming Aunt Janet had often 
prophesied, who would be big enough to overlook Early’s 
position for the sake of her sweet self. 

In'spite of his undistinguished name Doctor Dennis 
seemed like a man whose people had been gentlefolks for 
many generations back. Aileen was surprised to hear 
through her aunt that his name was Patrick ; at least he 
had told Betty that he was called ‘*‘ Paddy.” At. this 
piece of information a vague recollection came to Aileen 
of having heard Walter speak of a Paddy Dennis when he 
was at college. No doubt this was the same man. 

ot 

_The weather grew warmer, and it now began to be pos- 
sible for Aileen to sit on the beach. One afternoon when 
Betty was convalescing she had herself established on the 
sand at the edge of the pines, which ran down to the beach. 
Early had just gone into the water for the first swim of the 
season. She was a splendid swimmer, and Aileen watched 
her dive from the float with a feeling that was very like 
envy. A sailboat was coming in a long tack across the 
bay, and she watched it idly without recognizing its occu- 
pant until it had run up on their beach. Then she saw 
that it was Doctor Dennis—‘‘ Doctor Paddy,” as Betty 
had christened him. He pulled his boat up and came 
across the sand toward her, turning his head constantly to 
watch Early, who was swimming far out beyond the float. 

““Ts that Miss Early ?’’ he asked Aileen, when he was 
within speaking range. ‘‘ And is it safe for her to go so 
far alone ?”’ 

“| think she could swim over to the hotel and back,”’ 
said Aileen. ‘‘ She is never tired. I gave up being 
anxious about her years ago.” 

‘“ | wish I could swim like that,”’ he exclaimed. 
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Aileen” was begun in the June issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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‘* Can't youswim?’’ Aileen asked. 

He did not answer for a second; 
then he said : 

‘*T never had a chance to learn 
when I was a boy, the time that 
swimming comes easiest to one.”’ 

‘* Early is going to teach Betty next 
month,”’ said Aileen. ‘‘ lcouldswim 
before I was her age. My cousin, 
Walter Tracy, taught me up here.”’ 

‘*T think it would be very good for Betty,’’ Doctor 
Paddy replied, without rising to the bait of Walter’s name. 
This made her the more determined to tind out the truth. 
His ignoring of her personalities made her feel uncomfort- 
able, as if she had been thrusting her affairs on one who 
took no interest. 

‘* Do you know my cousin?’’ she asked directly. ‘‘ I 
spoke of him because I was thinking that I had heard him 
speak of you.”’ 

‘* Yes, [know him very well. J was at Harvard with 
him. I had a letter from him yesterday,’’ he added. He 
did not look at her, as he was still absorbed in watching 
Early, but his voice was less frigidly polite than usual. 
Aileen probably showed her desire in the tone in which 
she asked for news of Walter, for he went on to say : 

‘* You can read it if you like. I asked him to look up a 
patient of mine, who I thought might be starving out there 
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and be too proud to mention it, and the letter 
is chiefly about him.”’ 

He gave her the letter, which he took out 
of his pocket, and then walked off through 
the pines toward the house. 

Walter’s letter began, ‘‘ Dear old Paddy,”’ 
and proceeded immediately to an account of 
the young fellow whom he had been befriend- 
ing ; said a little about his delight in the rough 
life, and ended, ‘‘ Always your very affection- 
ate friend, Walter Tracy.”” Across the top 
was written: ‘‘ Harry and | wish for you so 
often. You are the man of all others in the 
world we would choose for a fourth. Even 
Lispenard gets enthusiastic over you occa- 
sionally. Take good care of yourself, old 
fellow, for | am looking forward to having 
you for the friend of my old age, when you 
will presumably have more time for idle 
people than you have now,” 


aX 


This indorsement meant a great deal to 
Aileen. Walter was a man with a nice taste 
in men. If this Paddy Dennis were a person 
of consequence to him he was a person of 
consequence, Aileen had felt for herself d 
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ORAWN BY HEWRY HUTT 


‘HE PULLED HiS BOAT UP AND CAME ACROSS 
THE SAND TOWARD HER, TURNING HIS HEAD 
CONSTANTLY TO WATCH EARLY, WHO WAS 
SWIMMING FAR OUT BEYOND THE FLOAT” 
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that this was so, but she liked having her judgment con- 
firmed. 

She lay there thinking and rereading the letter at inter- 
vals until she fell asleep with it under her cheek. The 
noise of the waves on the shore and the wind in the eo 
was soothing. It was a sweet, dreamless sleep, and she 
woke with a start to find Doctor Dennis standing, looking 
down at her. Her first conscious thought was of the letter 
still under her cheek, and, in spite of herself, she blushed 
as she took it away. 

‘*] was asleep,” she said rather obviously, trying to 
cover her confusion. She had surprised such a pitying 
look in his eyes, such a change from the indifférence with 
which he usually regarded her, that it increased her 
embarrassment. 

** So I saw,”’ he said witha smile, substituting kindliness 
for pity in his eyes. ‘* You must have felt my presence, 
for | didn’t make a sound.” 

** Yes, I always do; I mean that I feel any one’s,”’ she 
said, having recovered her composure. 


or 


She held out the letter, looking him straight in the eyes. 
** Here is Walter’s letter, and thank you eg | much for 
letting me read it. 1 am so very fond of him ; he has been 
like a brother to me all my life.” 

** Only like a brother?’’ The words seemed to break 
from him involuntarily. He evidently would have liked 
to recall them. 

** Men are never more than brothers to women like me,”’ 
Aileen answered with grave rebuke. It was Doctor 
Paddy’s turn to flush. He seated himself on the sand 


beside her. ; 
** I beg your pardon,”’ he said. ‘‘ I had no business to 
say that. My tongue is always getting me into trouble. 


It was just that my thoughts followed a line they have so 
often taken. I always think of Walter as a man whom 
every woman must love.’”’ Aileen did not answer, and 
after a little silence he continued : ‘‘ It isn’t true what you 
said just now about women afflicted as you are being out 
of the running. I am sure you have had a great many men 
who have wanted to be more than brothers to you.’’ He 
was evidently very venturesome when he chose to be, this 
Doctor Paddy. 

‘* You forget that I have inducements,’’ protested 
Aileen, not resenting the liberty. 

‘* Yes; and, of course, no man knows how far such 
things influence him, so how can the woman know? Even 
if he cares comparatively little for wealth and material 
possessions they cast a glamour on the person who pos- 
sesses them; they make her seem desirable, of conse- 
quence, apart from her ownership of them.”’ 


ax 


He spoke these words as if they were already prepared, 
as if the conclusion were one that he had often saached in 
his own mind. 

‘* That is the sickening part of it,’’ returned Aileen. 
‘*One knows how to deal with the deliberate fortune- 
seekers,’ she added. 

Doctor Dennis arose to his feet. He stood there look- 
ing down at her for a second before he threw down the 
gauntlet. 

** You know that it is owing entirely to your own obsti- 
nacy that you are in the incurable ward,”’ he said to her 
quietly. 

= Pheve been told that you think so,”’ she answered in 
the same tone. 

‘* And you have no faith in my opinion?’’ asked the 


octor. 

‘* Not the slightest.’’ <A little smile, which he tried to 
suppress, crept into the corners of his mouth, but he said 
nothing. Aileen went on: ‘‘ Doctor Didenhover is twice 

our age, and has had‘a thousand times your experience, 
ut he could not cure me, though he was as confident as 
you at first.’’ 

‘*On the contrary, I assure you that I haven’t the 
slightest expectation of curing you,’’ Doctor Dennis 
remarked calmly. 

Aileen stared at him in amazement, with a cold clutch 
of disappointment at her heart that would have surprised 
her if she had had time to think about it. 

** Then why——?”’ she began, and stopped without 
ending her sentence. 

‘* Because you are cured already,’’ he answered with the 
utmost tranquillity. 

Aileen allowed an expression of contempt to creep into 
her face. 

‘** Are you a Christian Scientist ?’’ she demanded. 

‘*T am not,”’ he replied, evidently not at all disturbed by 
her manner. 

** Then will you kindly condescend to sit down and 
explain ?’’ 
or eer P he replied quietly, sitting down beside her 
again. ‘* All I mean to say is that your hip is no longer 
diseased. I am fully convinced of that fact.” 
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‘** Then why can’t I walk? Do you for a single moment 
think that I go around on these things simply because I 
like them ?”’ 

‘* Your muscles and sinews are so weakened from lack 
of use that you have no power over them.”’ 

** And you think that you could give me back the power 
over them ?”’ 

‘**T am quite sure that I could. Will you give me per- 
mission to try? Now listen to me; don’t speak until I 
have said all I want to!” he interposed hastily as Aileen 
was about to speak. ‘‘ Your case has interested me 
extremely ever since Walter told me about it years ago, 
and Doctor Collier has talked it over with me a number of 
times lately. Indeed, to be quite frank, it has grown to 
assume a great importance to me. I shall never be satis- 
fied until I try, and either fail or succeed, as the case 
may be.’’ 

** What do you want to do to me?” she asked as he 
paused, She was impressed by his manner more than she 
would have acknowledged. Hope sprang up within her. 
There was a quiet sense of power about the man that was 
very convincing. 

** I don’t want to do anything to you now. I want you 
to live an outdoor life all summer ; I want you to let me 
come over to see you often—I don’t mean a professional 
call. I want to understand your temperament. After that 
—when we go back to town in the fall, perhaps—-there 
will be time enough for what I want to do. There will be 
no suffering involved in any case; I give you my promise 
of that. And if I fail you certainly will be no worse off 
than you are now.”’ 
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He looked 


‘* Look at me!”’ Aileen said peremptorily. 
It was half a minute before she 


her straight in the eyes. 
turned hers away. 

‘* 1] will give you fifty thousand dollars the day I can 
walk across a room withens my crutches.’’ 

** Very well,’’ he replied ; then added : ‘* Though I care 
much less for the money than you will ever believe to be 
the case. Still, it would be worth fully that to you.’’ He 
held out his hand to her for the first time. 


0 
FOURTH CHAPTER 
HE next day the quarantine was removed and Bett 

was allowed out-of-doors, but Doctor Dennis still 
continued his visits according to his suggestion, making 
himself very much at home. Aileen herself saw less of 
him than any of the other members of the household, 
chiefly because she purposely kept out of his way, for the 
feminine reason that he attracted her so very strongly. 
—_ was his devoted slave. 

After a little Aileen began to notice that Early was get- 
ting absent-minded. She seemed preoccupied when she 
was with her mistress, instead of having her attention alert 
for every word. Aileen thought that her suspicions might 
be due to her own imagination until something happened 
which proved conclusively that she was right. For the first 
time in the long years of ministering to her mistress’s wants 
Early forgot her, and under circumstances that might have 
done her great bodily harm—if not, indeed, have caused 
her death. 

It had rained all night and the next morning, clearing up 
at noon. That afternoon Aileen had Tom, the gardener’s 
boy, wheel her down upon the beach ; and, the sand being 
too wet to lie upon, she had the back of her chair lowered, 
and stretched herself out in the chair for the afternoon nap 
which she could sometimes take out-of-doors, but never in 
the house. She felt much in need of it, as she had been 
awake the greater part of the night before. It was cloudy 
overhead, but there was considerable glare, so she opened 
her umbyella and let it rest on the chair, a few inches from 
her face. When she was established to her liking she sent 
Tom off to his weeding, with instructions to come for her 
at four. She lay there dreaming for some time before she 
fell asleep. 

When she awoke she was surprised to find the look of 
late afternoon in the light. She pulled out her watch and 
saw that it was half-past five. She must have been asleep 
for hours. And where was Tom? She lifted her umbrella 
and saw, to her momentary dismay, that the tide had come 
in, and that the last wave was foaming up on the beach a 
few feet from her chair. Then she thought of her crutches 
and turned to look for them. They were not on the sand 
beside her, where Tom always put them when he had to 
take them off their hook to lower the back of the chair. 
Then it struck her that she was in a real predicament. The 
next big wave might reach the chair. She tipped the back 
of her chair up, which was easily done by her own weight, 
and looked about. No crutches, no Tom, no anybody ! 
A seventh wave broke at her feet, splashing up on the foot- 
rest and wetting her shoes and stockings. 

or 

The situation was getting serious. 
stay there and be drowned? She reassured herself by 
noticing that she was very near high-water mark. 
Probably the worst thing that could happen to her would 
be a good wetting, and her fears subsided a little. Still, 
even if there were no actual danger, it was terrifying to sit 
there in absolute helplessness and to wait for the slow, but 
irresistible, advance of the waves. The suspense was ter- 
rible. A fierce indignation took complete possession of 
her, the indignation at neglect of the individual whose 
every want is anticipated. What was Early, what was 
Tom, what were they all thinking about, to leave her there 
like this? 

The next big wave came to her knees. She was so 
angry now that she forgot to be frightened. She raised 
herself on her arms and moved one leg, but the other 
rested, a dead weight, beside her. If she had had more 
time she could have rolled out of her chair and crawled up 
the sand ; but the waves would surely overtake her and do 
more damage than if she had stayed in her chair. She 
would not scream nor cry out, but sat there quietly count- 
ing the waves. Four little ones, a middle-sized one to the 
footboard, another little one, and then a monster. She 
saw it as it came curving and sweeping in from the ocean, 
and braced herself for the shock. The wheels of her chair 
were deeply inibedded in the wet sand and promised to 
hold fast. As the wave struck her she uttered one cry: 
** Early !”’ 

There was all of ‘‘ 77 /u, Brute,’ in the one word. 

Early’s voice called back, ‘‘ 1 am coming !’’ and in an 
incredibly short space of time she had seized the chair, 
loosened it from the embrace of the sand with a vigorous 
pull, and sent it flying up the beach before the next big 
wave could reach them. 

Aileen was wet to the skin, but otherwise unhurt. She 
was angrier than ever by the time they reached the house ; 
but, having a contempt for people who lacked self-control 
to keep their moods to themselves, she was so afraid of 
showing it that she did not dare say a word. To her sur- 
prise Early said nothing either, and presently Aileen dis- 
covered that she was crying, though she tried to stifle the 
sound, This was so unusual that it softened Aileen a little. 
Her crutches were leaning against the veranda steps, 
where Tom had evidently left them when they started out. 
She helped herself to them and swung herself up the steps, 
stopping when she reached the top to ask in a studiously 
calm voice : 

‘* Where was Tom?”’ 

‘**1 told him that I would go for you,”’ Early replied, 
choking back her tears. 

‘* And where were you?”’ Aileen continued with no 
expression whatever. 

‘* T was talking with the Doctor.’’ 

** Oh!” Aileen exclaimed involuntarily. 


or 


This occurrence hurt her in two ways. To realize that 
Early had forgotten her fpr another person was, indeed, 
extremely painful, and added to this pang was the stab of 
the thought that the conversation must have been very 
absorbing. 

Aileen was ashamed of the way the subject of Early’s 
and the Doctor’s relations occupied her thoughts, but she 
could not help it, try as she would. Though she blamed 
herself for her selfishness, the last thing on earth she 
wanted was that they should marry each other ; yet, at the 


Should she have to 





same time, she did not like the idea of Doctor Paddy’s 
not being able to overlook her social disadvantages. She 
found herself constantly arguing the subject with him in 
her mind. 

One afternoon Aileen hobbled slowly down to the beach, 
where Tom had placed her rug and cushions in the shade 
of the pines. When she drew near she saw a head with a 
thick thatch of brown hair lying on her pillows; two 
knees, crossed in the air, were holding her book, which 
their owner was intently reading. 

‘* You look comfortable,’’ she said with a thrill of pleas- 
ure at finding him there. 

‘* 1 am,”’ he replied with a lazy smile, looking up ai her 
through a haze of cigarette smoke. Then he sprang lightly 
to his feet. ‘‘ Here,’’ he said with a tact that never ignored 
her infirmities, ‘‘ it must be hard for you to get down so 
far. I am going to help you.’’ He threw away his ciga- 
rette, lifted her gently, with the skill born of much experi- 
ence, and laid her down where he had been lying, taking 
away her crutches and adjusting her cushions with a 
practiced touch. 

‘* I didn’t expect to see you. I thought you were going 
to a picnic,”’ said Aileen, thanking him only with a smile, 
as he sat down beside her. 

‘* Then this pretty gown wasn’t put on for my admira- 
tion?’? He took a told of her skirt in his fingers. 
‘* What is it? Linen? The blue is just the color of your 
eyes, if you will be good enough to excuse my being 
personal. You always wear such satisfying clothes.”’ 
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‘* That’s Early!’ said Aileen. ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t take the 
pains myself. It seems such a waste of effort and an 
apparent lack of realization of certain things; but Early 
makes -me get clothes and wear them. It was she who 
insisted on my putting on this gown at noon. She said 
that the dimity I was wearing wasn’t fresh enough—to lie 
on the sand,’’ she added with a laugh. 

‘* | don’t see why a realization of certain things should 
keep you from looking as well as you can,’’ Paddy began 
argumentatively. ‘‘ You look just as delightfully pretty 
lying there as if your crutches weren’t beside you.’’ He 
made this remark with so impersonal an air that it took 
from it any possible appearance of presumption. 

‘*T wonder if you would say such things to other 
women ?’’ Aileen remarked inquiringly. 

‘* Never unless | meant them,’’ he replied! ‘* But if you 
think I am working any compensation humbug on your 
behalf, trying to alleviate a terrible misfortune with a com- 
pliment, or doing anything of that sort, you are very much 
mistaken. I respect your intellect too much to try any 
such trick on you. Besides, you know | feel differently 
about your troubles than other people do. They are 
unimportant to me because they are temporary.”’ 

He looked at her with a challenging smile as he said 
these words. Aileen smiled back, but did not take up 
the challenge. Paddy went on: 

‘* And, perhaps, experience has justifiably put you on 
your guard. But, I beg of you, do not turn those odious 
suspicions of yours toward me. Give me, at least, the 
credit of sincerity. If you will allow me to say so, I have 
too much pride to dream of marrying a rich woman, | 
want to be the head of my household, to be the person of 
most authority, and | want to make my own place in the 
world. To be of consequence because of my wife’s money 
would be detestable to me, and I am not independent 
enough of my fellow-creatures to be independent of their 
opinions. I like the things that money can buy as much 
as most men, but all these I can earn for myself soon 
enough. I would have them all now if I had not had 
heavy burdens upon me—debts, which are not of my own 
making, and others to support.’’ 


ont 


** T don’t think I should be so suspicious, as you call it, 
if I were not lame,’’ Aileen answered slowly, as if she were 
thinking over his words. ‘* Bodily vigor, and all that it 
implies, means so much to me that I can’t imagine a 
man’s being willing to forego it for me alone. But you 
wouldn’t be hard on me, Doctor Dennis, if you knew how 
many men had wanted to marry me, and on how slight an 
acquaintance. The vainest woman on earth could not 
have thought them disinterested. I have really come to 
suspect the most ordinary attentions; but I have not 
doubted you. I give you my word of honor that such a 
thought never entered my head. I know perfectly well 
that you are not a man who will ever ask a woman to 
marry him, except for the one reason. So I won’t doubt 
you, no matter how kind you are to me.”’ 

She held out her hand to him as she finished speaking, 
and he took it in his. 

‘*] don’t like to have you use the word kind,’’ he pro- 
tested; ‘Sit is a sign of that morbid sensitiveness of 
yours.”’ 

‘* Which I seem to have a talent for showing to you,” 
Aileen added. 

addy looked at her with an expression that said quite 
as plainly as words: ‘* Well, you won't have to be sensi- 
tive long.”’ 

‘* It’s as sure as that my name is Percival Dennis,’’ he 
said aloud. 

‘* Why, isn’t it Patrick?’’ she asked. 

** Oh, bless you, no. I was christened Percival, but no 
one except my mother ever calls me so. You see, my 
initials are P. A. D., and that, together with my Irish last 
name and a certain skill which I have with the brogue”’ 
(he said the last words with an irresistible Irish accent), 
‘*made the fellows at school and college christen me 
* Paddy,’ and the name has persistently stuck to me, 
just as nicknames sometimes do.”’ 


ox 


‘* How did you come to know Walter?’’ Aileen asked, 
following a natural train of thought. 

‘** | met him by chance the week I entered college. He 
was the leader of a gang of fellows from one of the big 
schools, and they simply had things their own way. | 
would have been an outsider if Walter had not taken to 
me. It’s a funny thing to feel intense gratitude for, not 
in the least heroic,’’ he broke off with a little laugh. 
‘* Walter made everything possible for me, easily pos- 
sible,’’ Paddy continued appreciatively. ‘‘And there is 
nothing in Heaven or earth I would not do for him,’’ he 
added significantly. 

A light broke in upon Aileen. 
that he was anxious to cure her. 
like the idea. 


So it was tor Walter 
She did not exactly 
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RANCES and Mary Alien, like most of their pro- 
fessional sisters, are women whose success in 
photography is the result of patient, painstaking effort. 
Without any special training but that of well-read 
women of good taste they have put character, dignity 
and artistic feeling into their pictures, and they stand 











unrivaled in their individual line of work. In that 
quaint, old Massachusetts town of Deerfield the Allen 
sisters have found a veritable mine of picturesque 
material. They have exploited this field chiefly in the 
illustration of stories of child and village life, or of 
histories of Colonial manners and customs. 
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The Case Against the Editor 


SN HERE is a popular impression, a 
ot very general one in fact, that 
the editor of a magazine never 
reads the manuscripts which 
are sent to him by unknown 
writers: that all such manu- 
scripts are returned unread, or 
are thrown into capacious 
waste-baskets. A great many 
writers believe this because 
they want to believe it. And, 
really, anything becomes 
plausible if one only believes it 
) _ hard enough and long enough. 
It would never do for those 
who write, and whose writings 
are not found acceptable, to believe anything else: for 
the brain-children of a writer are as precious to him as are 
the blood children of a mother to her. Each is perfect in 
the eyes of its parent. Therefore, the editor cannot have 
had any acquaintance with these brain-children. If he had 
had they would have been immediately adopted into the 
magazine family. So, you see, the case is perfectly clear 
and easily proven against the editor. Here and there it is 
conceded that the editor does occasionally read a manu- 
script. But that is only when some famous name is 
attached to it. And some persons go so far as to say that 
the editor does not read even these manuscripts. They 
prove their ground again by saying that if the editor 
had read the manuscripts by these famous folk he never 
would have printed them, So there the editor is again 
trapped. ‘The simple and natural deduction is, therefore, 
that he reads no manuscripts at all. 
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F COURSE, the editor tries to defend himself when the 
case is argued and so clearly proven against him. 
He has a hazy sort of a notion that he is paid for doing 
precisely the thing which the writers say that he does not 
do. He has an idea that he reads manuscripts all the 
time: that nothing goes into his magazine unless it has 
been carefully read by him, often twice and sometimes 
thrice. He is a bit mystified when he looks at his payroll 
and sees on it the names of from three to six people who do 
nothing day in and day out but read the hundreds of man- 
uscripts that are sentin. Naturally, he wonders what these 
folk on his staff do if manuscripts are not read. Why 
does he employ them, and why does the publisher of the 
magazine pay their salaries month after month? What is 
the use of maintaining a manuscript department ? 

I know an editor who, some years ago, reasoned along 
these lines : ‘‘ People say we do not read their manuscripts ; 
then why maintain this manuscript-reading staff? We 
might as well save the money which it costs us to do 
the very thing which these people say we do not do.” 
And forthwith he closed the department, and returned, 
unread, all manuscripts save those which came from 
famous authors. He did exactly what the writers said he 
had done all along. And, strange to relate, his periodical 
succeeded. He ordered everything he wanted, just as 
the writers said he had done all along, and he continued 
doing it until he retired from his position only a short 
time ago. He was cordially disliked by every ambitious 
young writer ; yet he only did what he had for years been 
accused of doing—and never had done until he did it 
deliberately. Folks are so strange ! 


oe 


OW it is interesting to speculate for a moment on what 
would happen if all editors followed this editor’s 
example. For, as I happen to be an editor, of course | 
must be allowed to harbor the delusion that editors do 
read manuscripts. Suppose the editors of all the maga- 
zines had, say ten years or so ago, stopped reading the 
manuscripts of writers of whom they had never heard. 
What would have happened? For one thing, about one- 
third of the writers who are popular to-day, and whose 
works almost everybody reads, would be unheard of, 
For, strange as it may seem to the unknown writer of 
to-day, there was a time when Mr. Kipling, for example, 
sent his first manuscript toan editor. And naturally, as he 
had never published anything, his name must have been 
unknown. It couidn’t have been friendship that induced 
the editor to read this manuscript, because it'so happened 
that the editor who read Mr. Kipling’s first work had never 
heard of Mr. Kipling. So the editor must have been 
caught off his guard that time, for he actually had read a 
manuscript to which was attached a name he had never 
heard of nor seen. ‘‘ That was an exceptional case,”’ says 
the unknown writer. Well, suppose we grant that Mr. 
Kipling’s case was an exceptional one, for the sake of the 
argument, then how about the several hundred other 
writers, all of whose names were unknown when they 
sent their first manuscripts to some editor? Because, as 
chance would have it, nearly everything in the way of 
successful essay, poem, story or novel published during 
the past ten or twenty years was first printed in one of 
the several American magazines. Now, how could this all 
be if the editors did not read manuscripts? You see 
how strange it is, how inexplicable the puzzle becomes. 
And that, too, in the face of the clear and convincing man- 
ner in which the unknown author has proved his case 
against the editor. It certainly is strange. 
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By EDWARD BOK 


Arornen thing is strange. Some time ago I had the 

curiosity to look over the contents for an entire year 
of five of the popular magazines. From my knowledge of 
the names of famous writers I recognized less than one- 
half of the names in the contents of the sixty issues of the 
magazines. I inquired of the editors and asked them the 
reasons of this, and I found that of all the writers whose 
work they had published during the previous year thirty- 
four per cent. were authors who never before had written 
for the magazines. Now the puzzle is: How did these 
unknown authors ever get their writings into these maga- 
zines? It couldn’t have been on the merit of their wares, 
because how could the editors find out whether their wares 
had merit or not? They never read manuscripts, you 
know! Strange, isn’t it? In fact, the deeper one goes 
into this whole matter the stranger it gets—that is, when 
one considers that editors never read manuscripts! It 
grows even stranger still when one happens to find out, as 
I did recently, that it costs five magazines over $35,000 
every year to maintain their manuscript departments. Of 
course, since magazine publishers make such vast sums of 
money I presume they have to spend it in some manner, 
and why not on manuscript departments ‘*‘ where manu- 
scripts are never read ’’? 

Not long ago the manuscript reader of a magazine 
handed to his editor a letter from an irate lady who said, 
in effect, that she had sent a manuscript on a certain 
Wednesday morning, and had received it back on Friday 
morning, ‘‘ clearly proving,’’ as she said, ‘* that you never 
read a line of it.”’, Of course, it was a clear case against 
the editor! The manuscript was a poem thirty lines in 
length, and the idea of having read it during a day’s work 
was clearly preposterous! ‘* However,’’? wrote the lady, 
‘* | inclose another, and we will see.’’ It was another 
poem, twenty-four lines long. The editor put it aside, 
kept it a month, and then received a most irate letter 
demanding to know what had become of the pocm. 
Now, you see how difficult ii is to please some people. 
The poor editor had been simply trying not to have 
another case of neglect proven against him. 
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NOTHER manuscript reader found page nineteen of a 
certain manuscript placed next to page seventy-one. 
He naturally did not want to disturb any chronological 
arrangement of this sort, so after he went all through the 
manuscript he placed page nineteen where he had originally 
found it. Ina few days came a letter clearly proving that 
the manuscript had never becn read! What the guileless 
editor had believed to be a peculiarity of folio arrange- 
ment was a deliberately planned trick. Of course, it was 
a clear case against the editor. The writer believed it was 
his duty to expose the editor, and he did in a half-column 
article in the newspapers. Poor editor! 

One beautiful spring morning an editor found a golden 
hair lying between the pages of a manuscript. ‘The 
moment he reached the page it gracefully fluttered out. 
Flushed with excitement, the editor caught it. It was not 
his hair, he argued, therefore it was not his property. 
Then, again, he thought, the owner probably lost it and 
might need it. So he put it back. He was a methodical 
man and he replaced it exactly as he had found it. He 
was not many days older when he received a letter prov- 
ing, by the very hair he had so dexterously caught and 
conscientiously replaced, that he never had read, nor even 
opened, the manuscript of the writer. Could anything 
have been a clearer case against the editor? Most cer- 
tainly not. It was conclusive and final, don’t you see ? 


eax 


F I MAY drift for a moment into personal reminiscence, I 
will recall a case where a considerate lady, who had 
ascertained in some occult manner that | had a great deal of 
leisure on my hands, sent me a manuscript, and said that, 
as a test of a personal reading, she had left out every ‘* a,”’ 
‘*and”’ and ‘‘the,’’ and it was for me to supply the words 
wherever missing as proof that I had read the manuscript. 
It was a brief article of some eleven thousand words! It 
so happened, unfortunately, that at that particular time I 
was very busy. It was true that my occupation was not 
important : it was simply that I was preparing a number of 
the magazine for my readers! I presume | could have put 
the work off for a week. But I didn’t, and the manuscript 
went back without the missing words supplied. I see now 
that it was a mistake. Tor that particular lady has had me 
in the pillory in the public prints a number of times, and has 
clearly proven the case of an unread manuscript against me. 
She has thus far, withheld the facts of the missing words, 
but, of course, that is an unimportant detail in proving 
her case ! 

I remember another instance of a very sweet young 
lady who inserted some of her most beautiful ribbons 
between the pages of a manuscript. It so happens that I 
have no particular taste for ribbons, and as the members 
of my family do not care for the combined colors of a 
bright orange and a rose scarlet, I had no special use 
for the ribbons and so put them back in the manuscript. 
Naturally, it was another case against me. I was caught 
** red-handed”? as it were. 

A woman, whose erudite scholarship I most humbly 
concede, sent me a manuscript on ‘‘ The History of the 
Water Supply in the City of Rome in the Time of Czesar.’’ 
For some reason or other the subject did not appeal to me 


personally, nor could | believe that it would interest the 
readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. So, editor-like, 
I did not read the manuscript. In a few days the author 
called to argue the matter out. It seemed to me that she 
was becoming lieated, and as the outside temperature had 
that subtle suggestion of summer balm which it sometimes 
has in Philadelphia in mid-August, I tried to avoid any 
personal discomfort for the author by frankly acknowledg- 
ing that I had not read the manuscript. Of course, that 
was an absolute and direct case of trapping the editor. 
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HESE instances are simply recited to show that there is 
truth in the cases which are constantly proven against 
the editor in the matter of his refusal to read manuscripts. 
They couldn’t be otherwise than true, because scores of 
unknown writers, from such personal experiences as I have 
cited, have proven their truth beyond the first shadow of a 
doubt! Of course, some editor might rise up and say that 
there is another side to the question. He might go so far 
in his careless argument as to say that every question has 
two sides, or make the strange comparison that even doors 
have two sides. I have known one editor to declare that, 
in this question of whether manuscripts are read or not 
read, the difference between the author and the editor is 
that the one speaks from what he /Aiv/s and the other from 
what he 4vows. But that argument would be open to the 
convincing answer that it is the author who speaks from 
what he knows, and not the editor. And hasn’t this fact 
been proven to be a fact from the instances of absolute 
proof which | have cited in this article? Again and again 
the editor has been weighed in the balance of ribbons, 
hairs, glued pages and missing words, and again and again 
he has been found wanting. Isn’t that proof positive 
cnough? Why allow the editor to have his say after such 
a clear verdict of guilty? It is a clear case against him— 
not even a strange case! He has no case, in fact! He 
never reads a manuscript. He is opposed to the rise of 
the unkirown author! He wants none but famous writers 
for his magazine ; that is why five editors had only thirty- 
four per cent. of new writers in their periodicals last year ! 
He is averse to having any fresh minds or new ideas 
appearing in the pages of his magazine! He wants the 
same names over and over again! His contributors are all 
his personal friends, who invite him to dinner and who 
visit at his home! And, between the courses at dinner 
these authors sell to the editors, whose guests they are, the 
stories and articles which are printed in the magazines. The 
authors choose these times because, being guests, naturally 
the editors, as hosts, cannot refuse them. Such authors 
as Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Barrie, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Seton-Thompson all sell their wares in this 
way! It is entirely a matter of personal favor: of friend- 
ship between the editor and the author! The question 
of merit never enters into it because it cannot, since to 
discover merit the editor would, of necessity, have to read 
a manuscript! And that, as the unknown writer has 
proven so clearly, he never does ! 
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“TP eene is nothing that an editor enjoys so much as to 

crush the ambitions of young authors as they come to 
the surface! Suppose he did otherwise? Suppose, for a 
moment, that he encouraged new writers? Isn’t it plain 
to see how easy it would be to get a fresh note into his 
periodical? And, naturally, that is just what he doesn't 
want! The success of the magazines depends chiefly and 
entirely upon having them all alike as much as possible, in 
having the same writers and treating of the same subjects ! 
Any introduction of new talent would be fatal to the 
accepted and perfect understanding of this sort which exists 
between the editors of all magazines. So careful are the 
editors to prevent any break into these ranks that the 
moment a young writer of promise is discovered trying to 
get inside of the lines, the editor nearest the point of attack 
immediately dispatches word to all the other editors warn- 
ing them of the impending danger. There exists a perfect 
freemasonry of this sort among editors. 

With the knowledge of how it is done, any one can 
easily figure out how impossible it is for a young writer to 
get into one of the modern magazines. This is particu- 
larly true of the young author of distinct promise. The 
more ability he shows in his first manuscript the tighter are 
the lines drawn to keep him out. And as all the magazine 
editors think and act as one man in this particular respect 
it is easy to see what a formidable front the young author 
has to face. It is hard on the young author, I allow, but 
to give way for an instant would mean calamity to the 
argument of the unknown writer that a writer without 
fame cannot secure an audience for his wares in the mag- 
azines of to-day. And the editor must make good the 
unknown writer’s argument. In fact, that is what he is 
there for, pure and simple. Every publisher of a magazine 
employs an editor solely to keep merit and unknown 
writers out of his periodical! ‘That is all an editor does! 


85% 


HE magazine editor, in other words, is a man to be 

envied! He lives a life of perfect ease and luxury ! 

His personal friends write the contents : the compositors 

set the type: the printers print the magazine, and the 

publisher publishes it. So, what is there left for the editor 
to do? Nothing but to play golf! 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF LIVING- ROOM 


EISECTIONAL VIEW OF ENTRY 




















A Small House with “Lots of Room in It” ; 


By Frank Lloyd Wright 
NINTH DESIGN IN THE JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES OF MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSES AT MODERATE COST 






































HE average home-maker is partial to 
the gable roof. This house has 
been designed with a_ thorough, 
somewhat new treatment of the 
gable with gently flaring eaves and 


situated over this landing, midway between the 
second and attic floors. The kitchen entry is from 
the side, and combines with the cellarway to avoid 
unsightly excrescences. 
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5 see \ As the house is free in arrangement, and the main 
pediments, slightly lifted at the .. | pp aganee i rooms large, a simplicity of material and treatment is 
peaks, accentuating the perspective, Ss RS Wa SOxI7ZO[_ A RY; necessary. The exterior is plastered with cement 
slightly modeling the roof surfaces a aste The interior, trimmed with Georgia pine, 
lightl leling tl f f 1 jlaster. The interior, tri 1 with G i 

. J i - 










and making the outlines ‘‘crisp.’’ 

The plan disregards somewhat the economical 
limit in compact planning to take advantage of light, 
air and prospect, the enjoyable things one goes to 
the suburbs to secure. With modern systems of 
heating a distinct freedom in arrangement, denied to 
earlier builders, is made not only possible, but may 
be made comfortable with modest outlay. ‘Two large 
rooms, with an entry performing the function of a 


without mouldings, put on over rough plaster, to- 
gether with the Georgia pine floors, is to be stained 
one coat. The outside woodwork, exc ept shingles, is 
also to be stained. Paint and varnish are not used. 
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i COMBINATION hot-water apparatus would serve 
! to heat the house perfectly, hot air in the main 
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! re MAIN. FLOOR PLAN | ba'0x 24: bee body of the house, and radiation in the dining-room 
little, formal social office, or a waiting-room, to relieve : ae A 9 and entry. 
the living-room of undesirable pressure, together with ° ‘4h The cost of the house proper, exclusive of grading 
a simple arrangement of stairs and a working depart- si } and walks, would approximate : 
ment, make up the scheme of the main floor. §} Masonry and Stone Water-Table . . $1100.00 
eX ‘ 3 lastering . . ; fom 600.00 
Carpentry and Hardware .... . 2950.00 
N THIS case the dining-room is made the ‘*‘ feature,’ S me Heating” . bes 375.00 
with a little indoor garden closing the perspective : ” Plumbing, Se wer and Gas Fitting 450.00 
at its farther end. The dining-table commands the Staining and Glass. . . . . 300.00 
outdoor garden at the rear, and the low windows on Electric Wiring . . - - _Go.00 
the gallery to the street front, the whole countering OP Total $5835.00 
upon a simple fireplace of brick which combines with cialis CL y et Ie ae oe - 
the comfortable breadth of fireplace in the living- cares a ee The block plans at the lower corners of the page 
room. The dining-room is so coupled with the a | cota show two schemes for placing the house upon an 
living-room that one leads naturally into the other te BO porcine ae ‘ inside, one-hundred-foot lot. One, as shown in per- 
without destroying the privacy of either. a re aia ‘ spective view, broad side to the street; the other 
The living-room is still the heart of the house, and Reabel : aoe \ \ alongside the depth of the lot. 
has access to both galle ry and terrace, and gives an a 7 | ; HAL wd 
~~ ‘ pee a of entry and stair lz er ye ] 0 
16 working department is roomy and convenient. ; H » sk ; 
The range is set within a brick-lined, brick-floored { ag poate aah ton the cituoaten tar ants ive sommenndiens tee 
alcove, forme d by the two fireplaces, the space 


architect is ready to accept the commission of preparing the working 
plans and specifications for this house to cost $5835.00, pro- 
viding that the building site selected is within reasonable distance 
of a base of supplies where material and labor may be had at 








ove rhead ventilated into a gy se flue. The serv- aes CHAPOER 
ants’ stairway reaches the landing of the main SECOND FLOOR PLAN ne 


Stairway, and the servants’ room and bath are 
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the standard market rates. 
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THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY TURNFIKE AT MILL CREEK 


OCS PeaRCOD anv? At this point,a mile south from Winchester town "’ by the 


1 good, broad highway leading down," 
ee an escort of twenty cavalrymen was awaiting the General, who came dashing past, attended by 
two aides. Occasionally he 'eaned forward in the saddle and listened intently as 
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if “wider still those billows of war 
ba” ie WLP SE * Ye Thundered along the horizon’s bar.” 
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THE HOUSE FROM WHICH SHERIDAN STARTED ON HIS RIDE 


F ( i 
In this house, which is still standing in Winchester, Virginia, General Sheridan was staying on @) N 
October 19, 1864, when, “at break of day,’’ there came 


* The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on ounce more, 


And Sheridan twenty miles away.” Showing the Entire Route from Wittheste 


2 - N bee « nn" = 
O AS ¥ - ty ee a HERIDAN’S RIDE occurred on October 19, 1864. His arm in vee 
> : ~ =~ Sy e 9 m y, secure in rece repea 
Pir we SEIU OE ~~o Gi x - 


victories over the enemy under General Early, was lying in camp along Cedg | 


on to 
Creek, Virginia. 


of **% 
joy, < 
T 
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He himself, summoned to Washington for consultation, had stoppe | 
for the night on his way back at Winchester, twenty miles away. At dawn Ear ; 
surprised the Union troops, routed one corps, and drove the whole army back. 
Meanwhile, Sheridan had heard the firing and started with a small escort for th Ride, 
front. Mounted on a magnificent black charger, he swept on mile after mile, untilz § the | 
last he began to encounter the routed troops. ‘‘ Turn back, men, turn back!” hf Sheri 


oa aticeen diy Nk ‘ 
RE gS try 3 
ONE CF THE OLDEST DWELLINGS PASSED BY SHERIDAN 


This old Colonial mansion, which bears the name of Springdale, and was built in 1753 


7 re FY ‘ oo . 4 x 4 
» * - a re 2 tek “Are 
at Bartonsville, on Opequon Creek, was soon left behind by the General, as along the 
smooth Valley Pike 


THE BRIDGE AND THE OLD MILL AT OPEQUON CREEK 


Over the bridge at Opequon Creek the General flasned like ‘‘the trail of a comet, 


sweeping faster and faster,’’ the clatter of his horse’s hoofs echoing back from the 
stone walls of the old mill on the right. 


“Still sprang from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust like smoke from the cannon’s mouth,” 


_o * a 
“ Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away.” 
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Within sight of this# the Ge 
slight elevation, while® ble chai 





“ seemed tolt@hole gre 
‘Thave broughm@heridan 
From Winchester to sa 





THE OLD TOLLGATE HOUSE NEAR MIDDLETOWN 


The Federal line of battle had already fallen back past this tollgate house near Middletown, when 
the General, leaping a barricade of fence-rails, 


= Y Sok, A 
“dashed down the line,’mid a storm of huzzas, : . eo iP AD, : ay: 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause.” 
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THAT PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD OF CEDAR CREEK WHERE ™# ad 
¢f 

By a swift night march the Confederates had gained the rear of the Union army. Suddenly oe 

the dim gray dawn their ghostly columns swept upon the unsuspecting Federal pickets, ane™ ‘he 

them and their half-awakened comrades through the camp out into the country beyond. Over fd 

earthworks crowning the hill on the right the enemy poured, and the disorganized Federals 

back across this field, and on for miles, until rallied at about nine o’clock just north of Middleto™” 
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WHERE SHERIDAN SAW THE FIRST SIGNS OF PANIC 


From this rise the General saw the first of the panicstricken army, as he swept on ‘‘ through 
the flush of the morning light,’’ mounted on his coal-black charger Rienzi. 





“ The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls.” 


| SHERIDAN'S RIDE 


Withester to Cedar Creek as it is To-Day 
ry Fi 4 Benjamin Fohuston 


WHERE SHERIDAN BEGAN TO OUTRIDE HIS ESCORT 


Through Kernstown, with a diminished escort and amid stragglers steadily increasing in 
number, the General’s superb steed bore him, ‘‘ as with eagle flight,’’ stretching away ‘‘ with 
his utmost speed."’ 


“ Hills rose and fell; but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away.” 


| recen repeatedly called out cheerily, pointing ahead; and amid wild enthusiasm he dashed 
g Cede on to the battlefield. where the soldiers yet in line received him with exultant shouts 
Stoppe! of ‘Sheridan! Sheridan!’’ Caps were tossed in the air, rifles were waved in frantic 
n Ear joy, and drooping battle-flags seemed fairly to leap from the ground to greet him. 

‘ This dramatic exploit soon found popular expression in the poem, ‘‘ Sheridan's 
t for the Ride," by Thomas Buchanan Read. He, however, relied on the first accounts of 
untila§ the battle, which failed to point out that, as the army had retreated five miles, 
k!" hk § Sheridan really rode only fifteen. 





WHERE THE ROAD WAS AGAIN FOUND TO BE BLOCKED 


On the road between Newtown and Middletown the increasing number of wagons and 
ambulances once more forced the General to swerve out into the open fields, across 
which his tireless charger ‘‘ swept on, with his wild eye full of fire,”’ 






WHERE SHERIDAN TOOK TO THE FIELDS A SECOND TIME 














At Newtown, now Stephens City, with its old tollbar arching like a well-sweep over 
the street, the road once more became so blocked that the General again took to the 
open fields, dashing past the village at a fierce gallop, while 


“ sunufing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away.” 


“the landscape sped away behind 
Like an ocean flying before the wind,” 
















IN MIDDLETOWN 


of this wi the General stopped on a 
on, while® ble charger 









seemed wlt@hole great army to say: 
 broughaeridan all the way 


WinchestQen lo save the day?” 
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SHERIDAN'’S HEADQUARTERS AT CEDAR CREEK 


This house, known as Belle Plain, was occupied as General Sheridan's headquarters at Cedar 
Creek before his trip to Washington. Among its inmates were two wounded staff officers. who 
were left behind in the hurried retreat of the Union army at dawn. When the house was 
recaptured at nightfall it was found that they had been placed upon mattresses on the floor, pre- 
sumably by Confederate hands, so that they would be as safe as possible from shot and shell. 
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¢ FIRST 
HERE AND LAST CONFLICTS OF THE ALL-DAY STRUGGLE OCCURRED 


0 So 
ienly on? pr atter noon Sheridan arrived, and about one o'clock the last Confederate attack was 
and = 7‘ New dispositions were then made, and at four o'clock the eagerly awaited advance was 
Owes . an nile by mile the enemy were forced back, fighting fierceiy, until they recrossed this field 
ederals nade their last stand back of the earthworks on the hill. Dislodged from these, they broke 


«4d etcgil: and fled j a 
iddletow* ed in the darkness, leaving many flags, cannon and prisoners behind. 
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Willam Ordway Partridge 























watch’d a lil- y a-wak =. ing Slow from a state - ly dream,... 








Music by 


Arthur Nevin 


Sy COMGATERCY 


Down where the al - ders trem - ble By the shimmer and glint of the stream, 
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a spot-less rai - ment, 
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stars grew wea-ry with watch - ing, And the night-windssigh’d o’er the place, 
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inferease and accelerate, 
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All rights to this song are reserved by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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COLGATE & Co's NAME. 
Toilet & Shaving Soaps 
'\ || Perfumes, Sachets 


Toilet Waters, Dental 




















& Talc Powders 
eorreSPonds to 
THE STERLING marx 
ON SILVER. 
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A rice fruit juice, such as comes 
from canned peaches, pears, etc., 
Sel makes a delicious dish of Grape 
Nuts: and another favorite is to 
ben a pudding with sultana rai- 
sin®such as given inthe directions 
on the package. When aman or 
woman once eats AL 
Grape-Nuts he ~ 





4) ea age | (or she) there- “A 
aoe On upon joins the d 
, FULLY COOKED, 2 . 
4 PRE-DIGESTED. Grape-Nutsarmy, |, 
swe eee and never regrets A 











it. This food is 
made by tie 
Postum Cereal 
Company, Ltd., 
and is for sale 
by all first class @ 
grocers. 














DON’T SOAK 


TAPIOCA Priouts 

oe 7 7 
It is ready for immediate use and |} ape; . 
cooks quickly. 


TRY IT 
Have you ever used 


Minute Gelatine ? © 











If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c. and we will 
| mail you, postpaid, full-size package of MINUTE 
GELATINE and receipt book. 


| WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 17 Water St., Orange, Mass. 




















THE LAST OF A 
SERIES OF ARTICLES 
ON LACE WORK 


N GREATER 


° measure than 
any previous 
one this has 
been a season 
devoted to lace- 
making. The 

women of our land are 


beginning to realize ina 
measure the possibilities 
in this line of adornment, 
and with the realization 
comes the desire to learn 
to make it as thoroughly 
as possible. 

The flounce in modern Flemish lace which 
is illustrated may be made in cream or an 
écru shade. It is appropriate and stylish for 
the frill or edge of a Brussels net skirt. The 





A CLUNY LACE EDGE 


upper part of the skirt is trimmed with the 


figures and sprays made separately and 
appliquéd to the net, and the waist and 
sleeves decorated in the same 


way would make a charming 
costume for a summer afternoon 
or evening at a slight expendi- 
ture of time. , 

The same design worked in 
black silk and appliquéd to 
black Brussels net would 
very stylish. The design will 
be found satisfactory if made 
with the best silk material, and 
will prove most enduring. 

The black lace would be 
especially effective if used for 
a bertha on an evening dress. 
The Flemish stitch is suitable for the open 
work of the background, and will help beau 
tifully to set off the finer figures in the 


be 


lace 








LACE EDGE IN BRUGES 


proper in which a variety of 
stitches are used. A great 
number of different designs are 
possible in the make-up of net 
and lace costumes. 

The Cluny lace edge illus 
trated is made with a braid hav- 
ing from four to 


six different 
patterns. Each yard or so of the bre’ 1] pre 
sents a new pattern, and the effect is very 00d 


The Cluny 
the dining 


lace is mainly suited for:use in 
room for buffet scarfs, side-table 





POINTED TRIMMING iN FLEMISH 


covers, tea-cloths, borders for 
table-cloths, ete. Many differ 
ent stitches are used in the roses 
and leaves, heavy spiders and 
picots forming the background. 

In the Flemish flounce illus- 
trated is another pretty design 
suitable for the trimming of an evening dress 
or an opera cloak. The design is bold 


Fan ope and 
cilective if worked with heavy threads. 





BRUGES EDGE IN LEAF DESIGN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Edgings and Insertions in Modern Lace 





FLOUNCE IN MODERN FLEMISH LACE 


At this season thin pongee and Japanese 
silks are worn, and many of them include 
lace trimmings on skirt, waist, half-sleeve 
and stock matching in design. 


The tape braids in eream or 
cream and gold may be made into 
showy and stylish trimmings. 





FLEMISH EDGE IN ROSE DESIGN 


the 
above is a 


The Flemish edge in rose 
shown in the illustration very 
attractive pattern. It may be used as a lace 
or for appliqué trimming. If 
used for the latter the straight 
top braid and the background 
stitches may be omitted. The 
roses and leaves may be applied 
to Brussels net, making a pretty 
border for collars, cuffs, waists, 
and bands for skirts. 


design 





IRREGULAR INSERTION IN RENAISSANCE 


The Bruges lace edge illustrated may 
be made with fancy cream, or cream and 
gold, or black silk. It will make a very 
pretty edge or trimming for thin organ 

dies or similar summer 
Bruges braids 
vary so much in design 


dresses. 


and are obtainable in so 
many beautiful and dif 
ferent shapes and tex- 
tures that one may use 


this pattern and make several 
pieces of lace all beautiful yet 





NARROW RUSSIAN LACE INSERTION 


appearing different in design, and quite suit 
able for trimming dresses which are made of 
either light or heavy material. 


very well suited to a beginner. 
formed with English spiders and twisted threads. 


DESIGNED AND 
DESCRIBED 


By Sara Hadley 


The irregular inser- 
tion in Renaissance lace 
shown in the illustration 
if made in cream is suita- 
ble for trimming the front 
and side gores of dresses, 
and for a beading to cir- 
cular flounces. Many 
yards of this lace might 
be worked and applied 
to a dress in a variety of 
ways, making it more or 
less elaborate according 
to the quantity of lace 
available. The entire 
waist might be composed of bands of this lace 
interspersed with tucks or shirring of the 
Brussels net. 

The Bruges border illustrated is a medal- 
lion design. It is made with Bruges braid. 
The stitches are simple and the pattern one 
The background is 





DESIGN FOR FLEMISH LACE FLOUNCE 


A rosette of rings is used for the 
medallion. 

The pointed trimming in 
Flemish lace which is illustrated 
is a fetching ornamentation for 
linen or pongee skirts. It may 
be inserted at intervals of from 
six to cight inches from the bot- 
tom to the top of the skirt. The 
silk or linen being cut away 
from the back of the lace, a silk 
petticoat and waist lining of 
pink, blue or red silk will show 
off the lace prettily. This combination will 
prove an appropriate and stylish costume for 
seashore or street. 

The Russian lace insertion illustrated is an 
attractive example of the finished Russian 
lace so popular this season. Not only is this 
lace very stylish but it is also comparatively 
easy to make. The braids are quite heavy 
and the stitches are few and of the simplest 
character. It is being used for boleros, skirt 
bands, yokes, berthas, and large collars for 
coats and Russian blouses. 

It makes very beautiful and 
quickly finished curtains for 
windows and vestibules. The 
material is in several colors: 
black silk, cream linen, the 
new Arabian shade (gray), or 


linen color, and Arabian and 





BORDER IN BRUGES LACE 


gold. Entire skirts and waists are made of 
it and are extremely satisfactory. 

The Bruges edge in leaf design 
illustrated requires very close 
and handsome stitches, and may 
worked with a fine plain 
braid as well as the fancy Bruges 
shown in the illustration. 

The lace edge in fancy braids 
illustrated below would make 
a handsome design for curtains. 
It is about six inches deep, and 
as a drapery for a young girl’s 
brass bedstead it would be most effective. 

Any one of the edges illustrated may be 
used as a trimming for white suits. 
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LACE EDGE IN FANCY BRAIDS 























OORLY-FED babies are first to succumb to 


the summer’s heat. Thoughtful mothers 
using IMPERIAL GRANUM have nothing to fear, 
for ‘‘GRANUM BABIES’’ are strong and 
healthy. Begin to feed baby IMpERIAL GRANUM 
to-day, before it is too late, and note the simple 
directions for regulating the bowels. 
Send a postal for a FREE sample of Imperial Granum., 


John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N.Y. City 
Sec. H, Liberal / rts Bldg., Pan-Amer. Exposition, Buffalo, 














A Serviceable ™ 
Sewing Machine $2 


The “Smith & Egge” Automatic 
=e Hand-Sewing 


J Machine 
—s is not a toy but a 


thoroughly practi- 
cal automatic ten- 
sion, chain stitch 
machine, with stitch 
and feed regulator, 
etc. Uses any kind 
of thread, silk or 
twist, and does the 
same style work as 
afull-sized machine, 
Weighs but 24¢lbs.; 
can be packed in the 
corner of a trunk; 
simple enough for 
a child to operate. 
Kivery machine 
guaranteed, if direc- 
tions are followed. Thousands 
now in use. “Smith & Egge” 
quality —any hardware dealer 
can tell you what that means, 
Delivered to any post or express office on receipt 
of price. Remit by registered letter, postal or 
express money order. Circular on request. 


Made by SMITH & EGGE MFG, CO. 


Department C, Bridgeport, Conn, 
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As wakers of fine yarns 
it is to our interest that 
every woman. should 
understand the art of 
knitting. For her bene- 
fit we have prepared 


The Columbia Book 
of the 
Use of Yarns 
containing a 


How 
to 


Knit 











* complete 
» education in the use of needle and yarn. All 
& stitches are described and pictured. ‘The latest 
% style garments are shown by photographs with 
% directions fortheir making. We place the price 
- ut 15 cents to cover expenses, If your dealer 
i2 
be 
- 
, 
° 


does not have the book write to 


Manfrs. of COLUMBIA YARNS 
P. O. Box 1613 Philadelphia 
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Twentieth Century 
Brightest Ideas 
Lace Work 


~ 


A lady writes: “I am delighted with No. 7 of 
Bar bour's Prize Needlework Series just received. 
It is exactly the book I have wished for; bright, 
up to date, and thoroughly practical.” 

This letter is one of thousands telling the same 
story. No. 7 contains many suggestions for Sum- 
mer work at the seashore or in the mountains. 


Send 10 cents for a copy to 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 
48 and 5C White Street, New York 


























THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Canning, Preserving and 








Jelly-Making 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





N THIS article the term canning 
refers to vegetables and fruits 
sterilized and hermetically 
sealed in tin cans, glass jars or 
bottles. The word preserving 
refers to fruits put in a thick 
syrup made from sugar and water, and kept 
in ordinary tumblers or jars. 

Fruits are much more easily canned than 
vegetables. There are constantly floating 
about us in the air a great variety of wild 
yeast plants together with the bacteria. If 
a single plant, or the bud of a plant, alights 
in a favorable place, as on the under side of 
the lid, or at the edge of the jar before the lid 
is fastened down, it is quite sufficient to 
cause fermentation in a can of corn or peas, 
or in any materials containing sugar. The 
generic name of the yeast plant is saccharo- 
myces, which really means a plant living on 
sugar or needing sugar for its proper devel- 
opment. For this reason fruits canned with 
sugar are much more liable to fermentation 
than those simply canned in water. 


ox 
All Preserving Powders are Injurious 


O BE successful with both fruits and 
vegetables, surgical or absolute cleanli- 
ness must be observed. This does not mean 
simply washing and wiping the cans; it 
means to have them absolutely sterile, suffi- 
ciently heated to kill anything that may fall 
into or upon them from the air. To be still 
more explicit: If the vegetables have been 
cooked in the jars, and you have neglected 
to adjust the rubbers previous to cooking, 
and you put on the rubbers after taking the 
jars from the boiler or sterilizer, there may 
be, perhaps, millions of microscopic plants 
on one rubber; and in a few days the whole 
can will be filled with fermentation. Wash- 
ing or wiping the rubber would in no way 
prevent it; it must be heated sufficiently to 
kill any germs that are fastened to it. New 
rubbers are necessary each year. 

Another word of caution will, perhaps, be 
wise. All preserving powders, no matter 
under what name they are sold, are more or 
less injurious to digestion. Common-sense 
teaches that a material that will prevent the 
life of a plant, or kill a plant, and prevent 
all fermentation, will, naturally, also prevent 
perfect digestion. These preparations are not 
wholesome. Better do without canned vege- 
tables in the winter than to risk one’s health. 


ox 
Fruits and Vegetables Must be Fresh 


HE process of canning different fruits 
varies but little. Select perfectly sound 
and fresh fruits, and they may be canned with 
or without sugar. Sugar takes no part what- 
ever in their preservation, and frequently 
causes fermentation. Ali fruits should be 
lightly cooked, that they may retain their 
natural flavor. It is wise to fill the jars to 
overflowing. As the liquid cools it will con- 
dense, leaving a space at the top of the jar. 
Wash the jars, rubbers and tops; adjust 
the rubbers on the jars. Throw the tops into 
cold water, and bring slowly to boiling point, 
and allow them to stand in this boiling water 
until you are ready to use them. They must 
be thoroughly covered with water. Twirl 
the jars also in boiling water. Be sure that 
you plunge the whole jar down, filling it 
entirely, or it will crack. Look over the 
fruit very carefully; wash, put it into the 
jars; adjust the rubbers, stand the jars ina 
wash-boiler, the bottom of which has been 
protected with a rack or strips of wood. 
Surround the jars partly with cold water, put 
on the lids loosely, do not fasten them down. 
Cover the boiler, and bring to boiling point. 
Boil the small fruits ten minutes after they 
begin to boil. You may now fill two jars 
from a third to allow for the condensation. 


eet 
Keep Preserves and Jellies in a Dark Place 


IFT the jars one at a time, and fasten the 
tops. Wipe each jat off immediately 
and stand it in a cool place over night. Next 
morning, if you have screw tops, give each 
one an extra turn; if not, they will be suffi- 
ciently fastened. Wipe them off, and put 
them in a cool, dark closet for keeping. It 
is a question whether or not light affects 
fruits. Personal experience has proven to 
me that it does not make much difference 
whether fruit is kept in the light or the 
dark. I have kept quantities of fruit in 
the sunlight all summer, and have had them 
in perfect condition next year. I have, how- 
ever, noticed that the flavor is not so true 
after they have been standing in the sun. 
For this reason I recommend the dark. 
Large fruits, such as peaches and pears, 
should be packed in the jars, the jars filled 
with cold water, the rubbers adjusted, the 


jars placed in the boiler with the same amount 
of water as before, and the lids placed loosely 
on top; the boiler covered, and the cooking 
continued for fifteen minutes after the water 
has reached the boiling point. 


on 
Where Sugar is Used in Canning 


HERE sugar is used at the time of can- 
ning, and the materials are cooked in 
a porcelain-lined kettle, the following rules 
should be closely observed: The jars must be 
washed, plunged into scalding water and 
rolled around quickly. The lids put into 
cold water, brought to boiling point and kept 
there. The rubbers adjusted. The jars 
filled one at a time and fastened. Each jar 
should be placed, to prevent breakage, on a 
folded damp towel in a plate or pie dish. A 
wide-mouthed funnel will facilitate matters 
very much. The jars should be filled to 
overflowing and the tops fastened down. 
There is no advantage whatever in having a 
press of any sort in the top of the jar. It is 
not necessary that the fruit should be under 
the liquor. Fruits that will mould outside of 
the liquor in a jar are not sterile, are unwhole- 
some, and have been carelessly canned. 


Currants and Raspberries 


O EACH full quart of large red rasp- 

berries allow half a pint of currant juice 

and half a pound of sugar. Put the berries 

into a porcelain-lined kettle —a layer of ber- 

ries and a layer of sugar; pour over the cur- 

rant juice. Bring the fruit slowly to boiling 
point; skim, and fill into the cans, 


Plums 
HE following receipt will answer for gages 
and all sorts of plums. Where sugar is 
used allow half a pound to every pound of 
plums. Wash the plums, stick them care- 
fully with a large pin to prevent the skin 
fromcracking. Weigh. Put a layer of sugar 
and a layer of plums into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, having not more than four layers of 
plums. Let them stand for an hour or two 
on the table; then put them over a moderate 
fire; bring very slowly to boiling point; 
skim, and fill into the jars as directed. 
There is always a great deal of surplus 
juice in canning plums and small fruits, and 
this may be put aside to boil down for jelly. 
ar 
Canning of Vegetables 
LL vegetables are better when cooked in 
the jars; in fact, I doubt if any one can 
cook corn or peas ina kettle and put them into 
jars, and have them keep. See that the jars 
are washed thoroughly, the rubbers adjusted, 
the lids put into cold water and brought to 
boiling point. Corn must be freshly gath- 
ered, cut from the cob as soon as possible, 
packed into the jars, the rubbers adjusted, 
the tops put on loosely. Stand the jars ina 
wash-boiler, the bottom of which has been 
protected with a rack or strips of wood. 
Surround them partly with cold water; cover 
the boiler, bring to boiling point and boil 
continuously for four hours. Lift one jar at 
a time, and fasten on the top at once. 


Peas 


ELECT very young peas, before the starch 

is developed. Shell them; pack them 

into the jars; fill the jars with cold water; 

adjust the rubbers; put on the tops loosely. 

Surround them with cold water; bring to 

boiling point, and boil for three hours after 
they begin to boil. 

Young lima beans, string beans, beets, 
small turnips and carrots may be canned in 
precisely the same way, allowing three hours 
for the young lima beans, and an hour and a 
half for each of the other vegetables. 


Asparagus 


ASH the asparagus; throw it into boiling 

water, and boil rapidly for ten minutes. 

Put it into the jars heads up; fill the jars with 

cold water; adjust the rubbers, and cook for 

one hour and a half; fasten as directed in the 
directions for canning fruit. 


To Can Tomatoes Whole for Salad 


ELECT plump, small, round tomatoes. 
Scald them by putting them into a wire 
basket and plunging them down once or twice 
in boiling water. Remove the skins and put 
the tomatoes into the jars. Add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt; fill the jars with cold water; 
adjust the rubbers; put the jars in the boiler 
as directed in preceding receipts; boil for ten 
minutes after they reach the boiling point. 
Tomatoes, being acid, should be peeled, 
stewed ina porcelain-lined kettle, and filled 
into the jars through a wide-mouthed funnel 
as directed for fruits. Tomatoes are the 
most easily kept of all vegetables. 


When Preserving the Larger Fruits 
O PRESERVE peaches pare them and 
remove the stones. Throw the peaches 
into cold water to prevent discoloration. 
When you have sufficient to cover the bottom 
of a porcelain-lined kettle, weigh, and to each 
pound allow two-thirds of a pound of sugar. 


Put the sugar into the kettle; on top of it the 


peaches. Stand over a slow fire until they 
reach the boiling point; then cook gently 
until they are transparent. Lift them care- 
fully and put them into tumblers or jars. 
Boil down the syrup; cover over and seal. 


All fruits may be preserved in the same 
fashion, using from half a pound to one 


pound of sugar, according to the fruit. 


Preserved Quinces 
PARE the quinces; cut them into rounds or 


into thin slices, saving all the rougher | 
pieces with the skin for jelly. Put the quinces | 
into a porcelain-lined kettle, and just cover 


with cold water; bring to boiling point and 
cook slowly until they are tender. Drain, 
saving this water to cook with the skins and 
rough pieces for jelly. Weigh the quinces, 
and to each pound allow half a pound of sugar. 
Put the sugar into a porcelain-lined kettle; add 
just a little of the water in which the quinces 
were boiled; bring to boiling point, and 


skim. Throw in the quinces and cook slowly | 


until they are a dark red and perfectly trans- 
parent. Lift carefully, a piece at a time, 
and put them into tumblers or jars, and cover 
with boiling syrup. Quinces preserved in 
this way may be drained, the syrup in which 
they were cooked saved for jelly making, and 
the quinces dried on a sieve, rolled in granu- 
lated sugar, and put aside to use as a conserve. 
ox 
How Fruit Jellies are Made 

ANY fruit juices do not contain sufficient 
pectose to easily form jelly. In fact, 
there are only a very few fruits that will make 
jelly without the use of sugar. There is no 
reason, however, why jellies should always 


be made a pound of sugar to a pound of | 
fruit. Quinces and currants, as well as the 

ordinary crabapple, cranberry and green | 
grapes, are much better where only half a | 


pound of sugar is allowed to a pint of juice. 
Blackberries just a little under-ripe make 
jelly quickly and easily, allowing half a 
pint of sugar to each pint of juice. Small 
fruits, as blackberries, raspberries and cur- 
rants, may simply be mashed and drained 
over night. Measure the syrup; bring to 
boiling point; skim, add the sugar and boil 


rapidly until it jellies. This will sometimes | 


take twenty minutes, at other times only a 
few minutes. There is no “‘ royal road’’ to 
jelly-making, and the housewife must learn 
to test for the jellying point. After the mix- 
ture has boiled for five minutes take a tea- 
spoonful out and put it into a saucer; stand 
it to cool; and if, when you scrape it up 
from the saucer, it sort of wrinkles and 
forms a jelly, it is ready to put into tum- 
blers. It will sometimes harden and drop as 
you hold the spoon in the air. When it 
drops with a short spring it is jelly. If you 
boil it beyond that point it will ‘“‘ rope’’ or 


spin a threadlike syrup, and never again will | 


go back to the jellying point. When jelly is 
syrupy it has been boiled too long. 


Apple Jelly 


UARTER and core the apples. Do not | 
pare them. Put them into a porcelain- | 


lined kettle; cover with cold water, and bring 
to boiling point; turn into a jelly-bag, and 
drain over night. Next morning measure the 
juice, allowing three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pint of apple juice. Boil the 
juice for about ten minutes; add the sugar; 
boil for ten minutes longer; skim and pour 
into jelly-glasses. 

After tumblers have been filled with jelly 
cover them over with an ordinary piece of 
glass; this will prevent the dust in the air 
from settling on the jelly. Next morning, 
after the jelly has cooled, cover the tumblers 
with tissue paper or ordinary tops, and put 
at once into acloset. If the jelly seems too 
thin cover it with glass and stand it in the 
sun for a day or two until it thickens. 


Quince Jelly 


UINCE jelly is usually made from the 
skins and rough pieces saved from the 
canning or preserving of quinces. Remem- 
ber, however, to reject the cores and seeds. 
While they thicken the jelly they prevent it 
from being a true jelly. Containing, as they 
do, a tremendous amount of mucilage, the 
jelly will ‘‘rope”’ or ‘‘string.’’ Cover the 
materials with cold water; bring to a boil; 
cook slowly for thirty minutes; drain over 
night. Next morning, measure, and allow 
half a pound of sugar to each pint of juice. 
Put the juice into a porcelain-lined kettle; 
boil rapidly for twenty minutes; stand the 
sugar in the oven until it is warm, then turn 


it into the juice, and boil, perhaps, for five | 
minutes longer. Try constantly. Take it | 


off the moment it forms a jelly. 
Peaches, pears, cherries, sweet apples, 


mulberries, huckleberries and elderberries | 


are rather difficult to make into jelly, as they 
do not contain sufficient pectose to thicken 
the juice when it is cold. 
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@. In the next (the August) issue of the JOURNAL Mrs. 
Rorer will have a page of 


‘*‘ Menus for Midsummer ”’ 


The value of such menus during the heated period 
should be apparent to all housewives. 
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First and foremost, 
food for thought, 
and fit to serve the 











creation with that 
artist’s touch of 
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Four Pages 
of 
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king (or queen), we 
have the world- 
renowned — 











Next, a spicy, crisp 








ginger which 
makes the eater 
glad he is alive to 
enjoy such a 
good thing as— 





Third, a page that 
brings to mind the 
luncheon food for 
daily fare that 
needs no praise to 
those who once 
have tasted — 





Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 








Fourth — Yours for 
good health—a 
wheat food in its 
perfect form, a 
thing to make the 
children thrive 
and bring the 
roses to their 
cheeks — 











[NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY J 
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Some of the Fruits of July 


TWENTY-SECOND ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
By Fanet McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 
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CRUSTS WITH CHERRIES. Cut slices of bread half an inch thick in rings. PINEAPPLE FANCHONETTES. Bake pastry, pricked in many places, on 
Soak these in egg yolks beaten and diluted with cream or milk mixed the outside of inverted tins. When ready to serve fill with cooked pine- 
with sugar and a grating of orange peel. Egg-and-crumb with macaroon apple and cover with meringue. Setin the oven until colored delicately. 
crumbs and lastly bread crumbs; sauté in clarified butter, mask with For the meringue beat the whites of three eggs until very light; continue 
marmalade, and sprinkle with chopped almonds. Dress crown shaped beating and add gradually three level tablespoonfuls of sugar; then fold 
with stewed cherries in the centre. Thicken the cherry syrup for a sauce. in three level tablespoonfuls more of sugar. 















RASPBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM. Soften a ‘quarter of a package of gela- 


RICE CROQUETTES WITH RASPBERRIES. Cook a cupful of blanched 
tine in half a cupful of raspberry juice; dissolve over hot water; add the 


rice, with salt, in three cupfuls of milk until tender and dry; add three 






juice of half a temon, a cupful of raspberry juice and half a cupful of egy yolks, a quarter of a cupful each of butter, sugar, whipped cream, and 
sugar; stir over ice water and when it begins to “set” fold in a cupful candied orange peel shreddea fine. When cool form into peach shape, 
and a half of double cream beaten solid. Pour into a mould. When cold egg-and-bread-crumb, and fry in deep fat. Insert angelica for stalks. 


serve surrounded with the froth from whipped cream. 





Serve with raspberries dressed with sugar, or cold syrup. 
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CHILLED WATERMELON. Cut the chilled melon in halves crosswise; cut APPLE CHARLOTTE. Cook, stirring constantly, apples, pared and sliced, 
out triangular sections; cut down the remaining sections that they may in butter until soft and dry, adding sugar. Line a plain mould with sippets 
be easily separated with a knife. Replace the sections, if desired. Serve of bread an inch wide, dipped in melted butter, one overlapping the 
with rind attached. Dispose the melon on a large dish upon a mat of other; arrange lozenges of bread similarly in the bottom of the mould, 
grape leaves, Or, leave the half melon intact, and with a large silver turn in the apple and cover with buttered bread. Bake for half an hour 
Spoon scoop out the red pulp in egg-shaped pieces. ina hot oven. Serve with sugar and cream, or hot sauce. 
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FRUIT CUP. Let stoned cherries, orange sections, slices of peeled PEACH AND RICE MERINGUE. Prepare a rice croquette mixture. Cut 
peaches and bits of prepared pineapple, with their juices, stand and chill peaches in quarters, plunge into boiling water to remove the skins; drain 
in cold syrup. To serve, dispose in glasses and cover with a few spoon- and slice. Make a border of rice ona serving-dish. Surround with haived 
fuls of frozen fruit sherbet. For the sherbet boil together for fifteen peaches; inside the border dispose the peaches and rice in layers, sprink- 
minutes one quart of water and one pint of sugar; let chill and add one ling the peaches with sugar; cover with meringue, dust with sugar and 


pint of fruit juice and the juice of a lemon. set in a slow oven for twenty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 
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Ice Cream 


Without Labor 


Mix the ingredients, piace in a 
“XXth Cen- & - 

tury’’ Freezer, 
let it stand and 
the ice cream 
is made. The 








bucket is made 
of indurated | 
fibre, a perfect 
non- conductor 
which holds 
the cold. The 
smoothest and 
most delicious 
ice cream, ice 
or sherbet, is | 
made without | 
crank grind- 
ing, with the 


“XXth Century” 


Freezer 


The old-fashioned “Triple” motion or “One” mo- 
tion freezer, with their back-breaking grind, do not 
make etter ice cream, and their first cost is greater. 
The “XXth Century” saves its cost in ice and 
salt consumed in a single season. No parts to break 
or get out of order. It is simple, durable and ecu- 
nomical, Healthful because it is easily cleaned. 
Salt cannot get into the cream and it will keep 
cream frozen much longer than any dash freezer 
—no repacking. 


No. 2, will freeze as much cream as a 2-quart 
dash freezer, $1.50. No. 3, will freeze as much 
cream as a 3-quart dash freezer, $1.75. No. 4, 
will freeze as much cream as a 4-quart dash 
freezer, 82. No. 6, will freeze as much cream 
as a 6-quart dash freezer, $3. No.8, will freeze 
as much cream as an 8-quart dash freezer, $4. 


Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century” 
Kreezer. If you don’t believe the freezer will do 
what we claim for it, read our guarantee offer, 


GUARANTEE OFFER Ask yor dealer for 


the “X Xth Century” 
lreezer. 1f he does not have it, send us his name 
with cash, iid we will send it, express prepaid. 
If sent West of the Mississippi we pay half 
express charges. Use it for 10 days and te it is 
not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked, 














“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book (prepared 
for us), giving 30 new recipes for creains, ices, sherbets, etc., 
by one of the Foremost Cooking Authorities, will be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 162 Duane St., New York 


wx Flite” China 
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“HERE are a hundred makes of Sterling silver, but there 
is one particular brand which is coveted by the feminine 
heart above all others. You know the kind. There are over 
a dozen inakes of French China. There is but one kind that 
marks time with the silver above referred to—and that is the 
“ Elite" brand. Read about it? “ Limoges—Its People — 
its China,” a booklet telling all about the town of Limoges, 
the quaint customs of the peaple. at -, also tells about ** Elite’ 
China. A copy presented by mentioning the JOURNAL. 


BAWO & DOTTER 
Elite Department, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 


Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 


Ants and Roaches 


and similar small household pests will va- 
cate the premises where free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It can be used freely as an insecticide 
without the fear that comes in using 
poisons, as Borax 1s perfectly harmless. 

You must have pure Borax to accomplish 
your object. Our name on a package is 
a guarantee of purity. 


Sold. by all druggists and grocers. 


You will find full directions for using Borax as an 
insecticide on page 18 of our free booklet, ‘ Borax in 
the Home,” and many other valuable household uses 
throughout its pages. Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO.,, 


San Francisco. Chicago, New York. 


RRY HALL SEMINARY 


FOR VOUNG WOMEN. 82nd YEAR. 
College Preparatory, Junior College, Elective Courses. Elo 
cution, Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Lake Forest College, University of Micnigan 
MISS SABRA L. SARGENT, Box 107, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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NY one can 
perform the 
soap-bubble 
tricks that are 
here illustrated 
by the exercise 
of a little care. 
There is nosecret 
whatever con- 
nected with the 
making of the 
solution, as noth- 
ing is used in its 
preparation but 
soap and water. 
Care, however, 
must be taken to 
follow the direc- 
tions here given 
to the smallest 
details. Most 
people, for 
4 instance, will 
insist upon 
stirring up 
I : the solution 
‘ —Yawe. after the 
~~“lalen, latter is in 
proper condi- 
tion in spite 
of repeated 
warnings that such action always prevents 
desirable results. Bear constantly in mind 
that, when once the soapy water is in proper 
condition, its surface must not be irritated 
into a thousand little bubbles, and you will 
be able to perform, not only the bubble tricks 
here pictured, but many others as well. 


or 


N GIVING a soap-bubble party every effort 
should be made to provide appropriate 
settings for the bubbles. The more elegant 
and beautiful the settings the more jewel- 
like the bubbles will appear. They look 
perfectly exquisite on delicate glassware and 





RESTING UPON A FLOWER 

















TO BLOW A PINWHEEL AROUND 


against rich backgrounds. Avoid, as far as 
possible, the use of white tablecloths, white 
plates, etc., as these reduce the beauty of 
the bubbles to a minimum. The table or 
tables should be decorated tastefully though 
brilliantly, and a chair provided for each 
guest. In front of each chair should be 
placed a bowl of the soapy solution, some 
straws, a funnel, a tin cornucopia and other 
necessaries for the evening. Then, too, it is 
a good idea for any one intending to give 
a soap-bubble party to practice the soap- 
bubble tricks previous to the night on which 


BLOWING A LITTLE SMOKE BUBBLE 


the entertainment is to be given, so as to 
be in a position to amuse the invited guests. 

The chief bubble blower should occupy a 
seat at the centre of the table with a pro- 
gram before her, while the other participants 
should follow her lead and do just as she 
does. In this way a lively competition is 
induced by the endeavors of each bubble 
blower to outdo the others. 
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UBBLE 
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By Meredith Nugent 


I her solution is made by rubbing pure white 

‘astile soap into a bowl partly filled with 
water until a heavy lather has formed. Then 
remove every particle of lather, dip a clay 
pipe into the cleared solution and start to 
blow a bubble. If you can blow one six 


inches in diameter the solution is ready for 
if it bursts before approaching that 
Then the 


the test; 
size add more soap to the water. 
solution should 
be tested as fol- 
lows: Blow a 
bubble six 
inches in diam- 
eter so that it 
will hang sus- 
pended from 
the pipe, then 
dip your fore- 
finger into the 
soapy water 
upon withdraw- 
ing ittry to push 
it through into 
the bubble; if 
you can thrust 
your finger 
through into the bubble without the latter’s 
bursting, the solution is in proper condition. 
If, on the contrary, the bubble breaks, the 
solution is not in proper condition, and more 
soap must be added to the water until a bub 
ble can be made that will not break when 
this test is applied. 

To make a flower inside of a bubble, pour 
the soapy solution into a plate or lacquer 
tray until the bottom is covered with liquid 
to the depth of one-eighth of an inch. In the 
centre of the tray place a water-lily or other 
flower, and over this atin funnel. Then start 











FLOWER INSIDE A SOAP BUBBLE 


to gently blow through the funnel while you 
are slowly lifting it at the same time (see 
Figure 1). Continue blowing until you make 
quite a large film, and then proceed to disen- 
gage the funnel after having first turned it at 
right angles, as shown in Figure 2. Besides 
flowers, spinning tops and other objects may 
be sphered over in the same way. This trick 
is one which always mystifies and delights 
small children, as well as older ones. The 
illustration given shows how the flower 
appears after the bubble is blown over it. 


oor 


O MAKE six bubbles inside of one another, 

dip the end of a straw in the soapy water 

and after resting the wet end upon an inverted 

plate or sheet of glass, which should have 

been previously wet with the solution, blow 

a bubble about six inches in diameter. Then 
dip the straw well into the 
solution again, thrust itthrough 
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BLOWING SIX BUBBLES INSIDE OF ONE 


‘A SUMMER 
SOAP- B 
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O MAKE bubbles and noise, dip the end 
of an ordinary tin fish-horn well into the 
solution and blow gently until quite a large 
bubble has been formed. Then four or five 
loud blasts may be sounded on the horn with- 
out injuring the bubble in the least. This is 
a very funny trick which never fails to arouse 
roars of laughter. The tin horn might be 
given to the youngest child in the room after 
the trick is per- 

formed. 


bubble rest 
upon a flower 
dip a dahlia 
or other stiff- 
petaled flower 
—an aster of a 
brilliant color, 
for instance— 
into thesolution 
and then with 
a pipe or funnel 
blow a bubble 
upon the top of 
it. This is one 
of the simplest 
and prettiest of all the soap-bubble tricks, 
although it appears the most difficult to those 
who are watching it being done. The illus 
tration at the top of the first column of this 
page gives a good idea of this flower trick. 


ot 


O BLOW a pinwheel around inside of a 
bubble fasten a paper pinwheel to a 
short stick of wood, and attach this to the 
centre of a dinner-plate with sealing-wax; 
then, after covering the bottom of the plate 
with solution, proceed to place a bubble over 
the pinwheel as in the flower trick. As soon 
as the funnel is withdrawn quickly dip a 
straw into the soapy water, gently thrust it 
through the bub- 
ble and then blow 
upon the paper 
wheel, when it will 
rapidly revolve. 






Figure 1 


This is rather a 
difficult trick, 
and a little 
practice will be 
required before 
it can be per- 
formed satisfac- 
torily. 

A little smoke bubble may be made to 
appear within a large transparent bubble 
by blowing a fair-sized bubble from a clay 
pipe or small funnel so that it will hang 
suspended. Then dip a straw into the soapy 
water, push the wet end of it through into the 
hanging bubble and blow very gently. Almost 
immediately a small bubble will fall from the 
straw, and as soon as this happens blow with 
slightly increased force, when the little bub- 
ble will whirl around and around inside of the 
larger bubble, as shown in the illustration. 
By blowing smoke through the straw a little 
smoke bubble may be made which will 
add a great deal to 
the effectiveness of 





into the centre of this first 
bubble and 
blow another. 
Continue in 
this manner 
until the bub- 
bles have all 
been placed. 
Always be 
sure that the 
straw is thor- 
oughly wet 
with solution 
for fully half 
its length 
before each 
bubble is 
blown. Ten 
and even 
twelve bub- 
bles may be placed inside of 
one another without great 
difficulty —if the person who 
is blowing them has a steady 
hand and the solution is in 
proper condition. Of course, 
some practice is required be- 
fore any of these results can 
be obtained. 








MAKING BUBBLES AND NOISE 


ee this trick. 
ot 


EMOVE all 
little bubbles 
from the surface of 
the solution before 
using it. 

Never stir up the 
solution after it isin 
condition, If you 
do little bubbles 
will form. 

Take plenty of 
time in performing 
the different tricks. 
Hurry is nearly 
always disastrous. 

Whenever con- 
venient use pure 


solution. 

Rub well the 
openings —-inside 
and outside—of 
both pipes and fun- 
nels with soap be- 
fore blowing bub- 
bles from them 





To make a | 
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Three Little 


By W. L. Coulter 


Designer of Lodges for William Rockefeller, 
Levi P. Morton and others 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGHSON HAWLEY 
FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 











HE man who owns within rea- 
sonable distance of a village 
four or five acres of heavily 
wooded land on the shores of 
a lake often desires to build 
an inexpensive cabin of logs. 
For this purpose he will allow 
the guide or carpenter to 
take sufficient logs from the 
grounds to put up the side 
walls, and do all the piazza 
and porch work with the 
smaller poles. 

In preparing plans for these 
log cabins, and knowing that 
camp sites in virgin forests 
are usually so heavily wooded 
that the air gets little chance 
to stir in the rear of the build- 
ings, and also that the woods 
are apt to harbor flies and 
mosquitoes, I always make it a practice to 
have much of the wood on the tract near the 
house cleared away. That is my reason for 
allowing the workmen to use the clearing 
timber in the construction of the building. 


ex 


7 HE logs are built up log-cabin fashion and 

are carried to a height of eight feet and 
ahalf. Log rafters are made of the 
adzed on the upper sides, 
with boards. On top of the boards are shin 
gle strips, and over the shingle strips are 
cedar or pine shingles. The partitions sep 
arating the rooms are usually made of floor 
ing put in diagonally from the floor to the 
height of the plate, leaving the top of the 
room open to the roof. 

In the illustrated for the five-hun 
dred-dollar lodge the living-room is made in 


smaller 


logs and covered 


design 


SS 
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Cabins in the Woods Vk 























CLOSELY RESEMBLES A SWISS CHALET AND COSTS ONLY $1300 


> SHEL , 
poate 
BED-ROOM 


LIVING- net 
16'x 24' 


10'x 14" 














PLANS 


HIS cabin, with a few pieces of rag carpet, 

small shelves for dishes, and a few pieces 

of rustic furniture, would comfortably accom- 
modate two persons and a guide. 

The cost of this cabin, the owner furnish 

ing the logs on the ground, would be four 

hundred and fifty 

dollars. If the con- 








tractor has to buy 
the logs within one 
mile of the site the 
cost would be fifty 
dollars extra. 











BED-ROOM 
2'e"x12'6" 








_ ROOM ri 
15'x 24! | 











(BALCONY 
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FOR $1300 LODGE 


HE broad veranda is a most desirable 
feature, as is also the balcony out of the 
second-story bedroom. 

The windows throughout are hung at the 
top to swing out at the bottom. In place of 
ordinary shelf hardware wooden latchés and 
strap hinges are recommended for the doors, 

The floors of the first story are of ordinary 
thickness, and in the second story a little 
thicker. The roof is shingled, and the build- 
ing is set a foot and a half above the ground. 

The cost of this cabin would be eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. If the 























BED-ROOM 
KITCHEN ISA 
10K 15° 











PLANS FOR $1000 CABIN 


this way, and near the top of the room win 


dows are placed in the gables to allow a con- 


tinuous circulation of air in the cabin. 

Where it is difficult to haul in brick, 
obtain stone, tile smoke-pipe 
for a chimney 
living room 


or to 
is generally used 
, and a box stove is put in the 
and an 
ordinary cheap range 
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HE one-thousand- 
dollar lodge il- 
lustratedissupposed 
to be located on the 
shores of a lake on 
land that is heavily 
wooded. The 
kitchen, pantry and guide’s bedroom occupy 
one end of the building; the living-room 
occupies the centre, and the bedrooms one 
end and the second story. The stairway of 
spruce boards running back of a chimney 
leads to the second story. The chimney is 











in the kitchen. The 
floors are made of 
planed boards six 
inches wide, and the 
doors are made of 
this flooring, with 
Possibly sashes in 
the upper halves, 
With cleats and 
CrOSS-pieces to 
Stiffen the doors. 
os) 

HE kitchen is 

made in the form 
of a *‘ lean to,’’ and 
IS Separated from the 
living room. The 
kitchen chimney flue 

















may be run into the 


same tile pipe as the 
living-room flue, 


The window sashes are made to open out 
at the bottom. The spaces between the logs 
are usually caulked with waste and moss. 


| 
The cabin should be set at least a foot 


above the ground so that the under side will 
be perfe ctly dry. 


MAY BE BUILT 


FOR $500 


made of stone picked up on the site of the 
lodge and laid up roughly in lime mortar 
without any attempt at finish. 

The living-room has a fireplace, stairway, 
projecting windows, doors made of flooring, 
and the ceiling beams of logs. 








PLANS FOR $500 CABIN 


WHERE CAMP-FIRE STORIES ARE TOLD 


contractor has to buy the logs within one 
mile of the site the cost would be one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars extra. 


ar 


HE thirteen-hundred-dollar lodge illus- 

trated closely resembles a Swiss chalet. 

The stairway to the second story and balcony 
runs up on the outside, 

The living-room is large and has a dining 
alcove in one side. The kitchen, pantry 
and guide’s room are under the same roof, 
and two bedrooms open off the living-room. 

A portion of the 
porch is covered by 
the main roof of the 
house, while the en- 
trance door porch is 
open, only sheltered 
by the balcony above. 
The eaves of the 
second story project 
over the doorway 
from the balcony. 


KITCHEN 


9°x 10" The cabin is built 
LIVING-ROOM ‘ 
13K 15 of logs with the bark 
. ani. | : 
on the outside left 
or intact, and the bark 


on the inside shaved 
off, the joints being 
a caulked with moss. 
The cost of this 
lodge, the owner fur- 
nishing logs on the 
ground, would be 
eleven hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 
If tls contractor has to buy the logs within 
one mile of the site the cost would be 
hundred and fifteen dollars more. 
Toilet facilities are not included in these 
plans. It is customary to build small earth- 
closets near the cabins. 


9x10 
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This is the way 


grandmother 


When mother went 
into housekeeping 


she had trials 
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We do our cooking 
ona 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 


and get perfect cooking 
with absolute comfort. It 
saves time, saves litter, 
saves health. Nosoot, 
no smoke, 

no ashes. 

It has re- 
duced the 
worry of 

housekeep- 

- ing to the 

minimum, 


BDVIMAIAUUHN ANNONA A 
FREE tp svat tor temeaene 


coutains about 200 new and original cook- 
ing recipes written especially for this pam- 
phiet by Marion Harland, Mrs, M. J. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Helen Armstrong, Miss Clarke, Miss 
Colling and others, Sent free on request. 
Mention Tne Lapis’ Home JouRNAL 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich, Chicago, Iil, 











ECONOMY 


and ease of preparation go together 
to make frozen desserts the favorites 
in households that make use of a 


Tripie Motion 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 























‘* PROZEN 
DAINTIES”’ 


FREE 


A handsome book 
that gives 50 choice 
recipes for ice creams 
and ices, also direc- 
tions for making, 
moulding and keeping 
ice cream, and general 
instructions as to 
care and use of 
Freezer. 











The 
White Mountain 
Freezer Co 
Dept. F, 
Nashua, 
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Our latest books of plaus, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100 Stadiesof Sum.Cot’gs, 81.00 | ae at'g 81600 to 2000, $1.00 
66 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1.00 * $2000 to $2500, 1.00 
17 Practicnble Stables, . 50 | Hr * $2500 to 2000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, £¢.,50¢ | 138 “* 82000 10 81000, 1.00 
55 Cottages, lew than 8800, 50¢ | 116 “* B41000 and upd, 1.00 
G1 Costing BS00 to 81200, ie 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
56 8 1200 te B1GO0,50¢ | 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
KEITH’S |} A magazine devoted te the Home — lis Building — 

£0 mom s—Secial Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost Ne mes mouthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Home Grounds, etc. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, PerYear, $1.00. 



































FORECASTING THE NEW STYLES AT x — c. 


THE CAPITAL OF FASHION 
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Miss de Forest's Letter from Paris 
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Written by Katharine de Forest 


Pictures by Mathilde See 








HERE are many pretty ways of 
using ribbons thissummer. ‘‘ The 
Duchess,’’ as I call her, because 
she puts so much distinction into 
her clothes, has a new black and 
white silk gown trimmed with 
Pompadour ribbon. The skirt is 
made with a wide knife-plaiting 
on the bottom. The overskirt 
is a knife-plaited fan, pointed 

in the front and the back, with a wide 

Pompadour ribbon set in like an insertion 

all around, leaving an edge of the silk 

three or four inches wide below it. This 

fan-shaped overskirt comes quite down 
over the under knife-plaiting except at 
the sides. The bodice is a bolero, witha 
collar of white taffeta, relieved with incrus- 
tations of lace and Pompadour ribbon. 

The gown is finished with a girdle. 

An odd fancy this season is to have 
these girdles made of cloth, even for the 
very thinnest gowns. One I saw the 
other day of the thinnest gray gauze had 
a white cloth belt trimmed with three 
tiny gold buttons on each side. 


eer 
Oo" new are the summer gowns of 


homespun, canvas, and odd mate- 
rials of a similar description which have 
come partly in the place of linens and 
partly in the place of foulards. These are 
generally made with very dressy bodices 
and simple skirts. Mademoiselle Sée has 
sketched one in the illustration given, but 
here the skirt shows a little novelty in being 
entirely made of stitched bands, put on 
like plain ruffles. The lovely bodice ex- 
plains itself. The collar is of lace, the inside 
cravat of mousseline de soie, edged with 
Irish point. The high belt is of faille. Puffs 
of white mousseline de soie are let into 
the sleeves. 

Among the novelties let me mention 
that buttons are often used on sleeves, two 
between puffs, two to finish the cuffs at the 
wrists. This I tell you because I have seen 
the fashion on a few gowns, and not 
because it is my own taste, nor because I 
think they will be popular as a trimming. 

The little buckles, shown in the illus- 
tration on the right, fasten the fancy collar 
of black and white Peking on a gown of 
pale blue homespun. The vest of this 
gown is of black satin. At the throat is a 
new sort of cravat, a rose of black satin 
with loops ofthesame. There may be one 
long and one short end also if preferred. 
The stock collar is of the satin. This 
design will be found a very useful one. 


or 


VERYTHING under the sun this sum- 
mer is trimmed with black and white. 
A pretty idea for very thin summer gowns 
is to trim them with ruffles bordered with 
the Greek key pattern in color, either pale 
blue, pink or mauve. But this must be on 
the very edge of the ruffle, with the key only 
on the upper side. There must not be more 
than two ruffles to have the trimming really 
effective, and one, the upper one, should be 
much deeper than the other. The bodice 
should be a tucked or plaited bolero, bordered 
with color like the skirt, with a wide turn- 
over collar, also tucked or plaited, and 
bordered with color. 

Veilings of every shade and variety, 
often of the faintest blue or gray, but by 
preference of white, are far and away 
the daintiest things for dressy summer 
wear this year. The simplest way to 
make them very smart is to put them 
over a Pompadour silk overskirt. The 
fabrics are so thin and sheer that the 
flowers just show through with a suggest- 
iveness of color and shimmer that is irre- 
sistible. If your dressmaker is equal to 
it have one summer gown made with a 
princesse slip of Pompadour silk. All its 
elegance then will come from lines, and a 
few dainty shirrings or ruffles, these last 
tucked, at the bottom of the skirt, and 
some similar trimming on the bodice. 


or 


PALE blue veiling in another style 

that I think quite fascinating has 
the back of the skirt tucked horizon- 
tally its entire length in groups of three. 
The front and sides are made of two deep 
ruffles, each bordered with a group of three 
tucks. The bodice has a high corselet belt 
of blue, a large fancy lace collar, and a 
black sash knotted twice, and worn on the 
left side behind. The throat is finished 
with two cravats, one of black satin, the 
other of lace. 





“HE dainty foulard gown illustrated below 
is made with a bolero of guipure held 
by black satin bows over an underwaist of 
the foulard, which is laid in plaits. The 
chemisette is of mousseline de soie and the 
lower part of the sleeves are deep puffs of the 
mousseline de svie. This is an extremely 
effective design for a foulard gown. 























A DRESSY BODICE FOULARD GOWN 


A good many of the foulards, taffetas, etc., 
are worn with black silk sashes with silk 
fringe and knotted behind on the left side 
of the waist. Black satin or supple taffeta 
gives the note of black which brings out the 
elegance of a summer silk dress rather than 
velvet this season. Velvet, nevertheless, is 
occasionally used. The cravats in all the 
illustrations on this page are intended to be 
made of satin. 


























OF BLUE HOMESPUN 


HE gown made with a bloused bolero, 
which is illustrated below, is of a pale 
shade of mauve linon. It was designed to 
wear to the Grand Prix; for linons and 
batistes are now so elegant, owing to the 
fashion in which they are made, that they 
are considered suitable for almost any func- 
tion before six o’clock in the evening. 
The bolero of white taffeta is laid in little 
plaits and gathered into a high corselet belt. 


SHIRRED DOTTED MUSLIN 


























BLOUSED ROLERO PICTURESQUE MODEL 


The fronts and collar are finished with an 
embroidery stitch in pale mauve. The bolero 
opens over a vest, which may be made—and 
this is the very latest thing—of cretonne. 
Above is a little chemisette of white mousse- 
line de soie, finished in front by a black satin 
tie. The corselet is buttoned by a double 
row of flat gold buttons. The skirt is laid 
in plaits. 


(> HER day at home one of the smartest 

women of the American colony wore a 
pale blue crépe de chine gown which is worth 
describing. All around the bottom of the 





skirt for a quarter of a yard deep there was | 


a filmy band of cream tulle Grecque, like a 
scant ruffle, bordered with a narrow ribbon 


with a pattern of roses and foliage. The | 


bodice was a side-plaited bolero, embroid- 
ered with flowers to match the ribbon on 
the skirt. Onthe upper part of the sleeves 
were embroidered bunches of roses. At 
the wrists were little cuffs of cherry vel- 
vet, finishing puffed undersleeves of lace. 
The collar was of the velvet. 

The charming idea of fancy ribbons 
may be carried out in endless ways. 
They are used with the plaited boleros 
that are so fashionable this year. Often 
the plaits fall unattached over a high 
Empire belt. 
into a narrow girdle. 
mingled with the plaits in a dozen effect- 
ive ways, and a note of plain color is 
often used in the same way. 


or 


S TO the cashmere trimmings which 
were so much used in the spring 
the best houses have used them more 
sparingly than at first seemed probable. 
Nevertheless, some of the gowns from the 
smartest houses have Persian or cashmere 
foulards used as trimmings. A lovely model 
is of blue and white foulard in an inconspicu- 
ous pattern. The skirt is entirely knife- 
plaited, but the plaits are cut off in the back 
a quarter of a yard from the bottom of the 
skirt in a graduated effect. Across the bot- 
tom of this is a knife-plaiting of that red 
foulard with the palm-leaf which we all know 
so well. This naturally falls over another 
plaiting of the blue and white. The 
bolero has the same effect repeated in the 
back, and from the elbows fall quaint 
ruffles of the red, like half of a tiny ban- 
danna handkerchief. I have seen fou- 
lards with white vests embroidered in 
cabalistic Persian figures, but not many. 


oor 


5 jggpeneer every other summer frock 
coming from such houses as, for 
instance, Doucet’s, Paquin’s or Raudnitz 
Soeurs’, is made with the skirt laid in 
narrow side-plaits behind. A box-plait 
an inch wide is in the centre, and seven 
small plaits or so on each side. Paquin 
still brings little plaits around over the 
hips to the front breadth, which is tucked 
on each side, the tucks graduated till 
they are a quarter of a yard or more in 
length. I have seen some foulard gowns 
with the skirts cut with a seam in the 
middle of the front, and others with the 
foulard cut bias, with no other fullness 





Then again they are caught | 
Ribbons may be 





than that which came naturally on the side | 


from the fall of the goods. 

The gown of shirred dotted muslin illus- 
trated is intended for a young girl. Its chic 
effect comes largely from the sleeves of alter- 
nate puffs of plain white and dotted muslin. 
The bodice has a square yoke of guipure. The 
hat shows one of the new models of the year. 

As to hats I do not dare to write of them. 
Only let me say that everything so far is flat 

and low, and generally with two brims. 
Quills and currants and cherries are what 
I have seen most of as trimmings on the 
summer hats. But nothing is more eva- 
nescent than the Paris hat. Before we 
have fairly begun to talk of fruit and 
tulips on our hats we find that we have run 
into wheat, and sear and yellow leaves. 


or 


HE yellow leaf makes me think of 
summer traveling gowns which will 
do for autumn. Such pretty mixtures are 
seen now, especially in gray or black and 
white. The shaggy cloths of the winter 
are not used by the best Paris houses. 
Stufis are smooth-finished. Skirts are 
made without linings, are plaited, and are 
very soft and supple in effect. The coats 
are generally bloused holeros —that is to 
say, boleros fastened into belts at the bot- 
tom. These are generally plaited, and 
often a line or note of color is introduced 
somewhere, as a tiny border of green, or 
a little collar of red. These are what are 
called the ‘‘ dressmaker tailor-made gowns.”’ 
The illustration given shows a picturcsque 
new model for foulard or linon gowns. The 
bolero is made of little tucks, and bordered 
with bias bands covered with little pattés 
attached by tiny gold buttons. The chemi- 
sette and draped belt are of gauze of the very 
softest variety and most delicate coloring. 


Jor this Reduced Price Sale. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct tous. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Skirts 


Thousands of yards of beautiful, fashionable 
materials have been manufactured especially 
Manufactured 
at ‘‘ inside prices’’ by a cloth mill whose 
busy time was over — therefore 

Suits and Skirts, made-to-order of bran-new 
materials, at one-third less than regular prices. 





Made with taste, care and good workmanship, ac 


| cording to the style and material you select from our 





Catalogue and Samples, Nearly all of our styles and 
materials share in this reduction. ‘The Catalogue and 
Samples tell of many offerings like these: 

Suits, in the newest models, made of all- 
wool materials and lined throughout; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the 
proper style to them; former price $5 
reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, just 
the thing for the mountains or seashore, 
made of plaid-back or plain materials; 
former price $6, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, 
Rainy-Day Suits, Etc. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up 


We are also closing ou’ a few Sample Suits an4 
Skirts (which were made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. 

You take no risk in dealing with us, because if what 
you get does not please you and give satisfaction, you 
may send it back, and we will refund your money. 
It’s your good will we want most. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Bargain List and Re 
duced Price Samples—you will get them, free, by 
return mail — but act promptly, for these materials are 
being sold very 1apidly, and many of them cannot 
be duplicated. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Simple Vacation Dresses for Girls 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 





“KODAK” 


Stands for all 


that is Best in 
Photography 
















By Katherine Vaughan Holden 





| To the perfection of Kodak construc- 
tion, to the perfection of the Kodak 
mechanism, to the perfection of the 
Kodak lenses, is due the 


| Triumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Queen of Dress > 





READY FCR GOLF 


Golf suit of red and white 
piqué. The double-breasted 
Eton jacket is of piain red 
piqué, trimmed with bands of 
white. The jacket is worn 
over a soft white shirt-waist. 





























Z The skirt is trimmed with 
. bands of white. 
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FOR A SUMMER DAY 


Dainty evening gown of point d’esprit, trimmed with 
scarlet ribbon velvet. The lower part of the bodice is \ A 
modeled after the surplice fashion, and is finished with : 
ruffles of the net edged with velvet. The pretty elbow 
sleeves are trimmed with the velvet. 


Felt Mattress 


(Express charges prepaid to any point) 
is the coolest as well as the most comfortable and 
durable mattress inthe world. Send for price list. 
Sold on 30 nights’ FREE trial. If itisn't 
satisfactory in every way and better than any 
$50 hair mattress you ever saw you can get your 
money back without argument, 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“The Test of Time” 
whether you need a mat- 
tress or not. Your name 
on a postal card will do, 
WARNING! Our mat- 
tress is not for sale by 
any store anywhere, 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth St. 
New York 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


Prer’s 
They take the place of silk loops, InvistpLe Eve 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 


Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. Pat.May7,1806-Oct 27 1900 


Al all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ONYX” 
BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX” brand is the 
standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 


Shape 
Elasticity 
and 
Durability 
Lorp & TAYLOR, 
Wholesale Importers, 
guarantee every pair 
sold. If you cannot ob- 


tain at your retailer’s, 
communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Wholesale, NEW YORK 


Patent Elastic $ | 5 























LOOKS LIKE SUMMER 


Of plain and embroidered 
mull. The bodice has 
a bertha over the right 
shoulder. Theskirthasa 
yoke of the embroidered 
mull In points. 


















A FETCHING COSTUME 


Afternoon gown of rose-pink linen, with which 
white linen is used for edging the jacket, yoke 
and band on skirt. On the white are em- 
broidered dots in black linen floss. Above the 
embroidered bands are rows of stitching. 





AN AFTERNOON GOWN 


Afternoon gown of yellow batiste and batiste 
embroidery. The embroidery is arranged to 
form a yoke on the skirt, and is continued down 
in panel fashion to the bottom of the skirt. The 
sleeves are of the embroidery. 





MADE OF PINK LAWN 
Pen morning house gown of pink lawn, made with a 
> collar of open Irish embroidery in a bold design. 
an pBrcretp sed full skirt is trimmed with two applied bands 
Plain white lawn. There is also a sash of white lawn. 








A 
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Sample Vial 
for 2-cent 
stamp. 











FRY BIfoAm 


Good, sound, beautiful teeth and 
gums would abundantly repay 
even the most painstaking care, 
but when RUBIFOAM attains 
the same end and makes the 
means not only easy but de- 
lightful, it leaves the possess- 
or of unsound and unsightly 
teeth without excuse, espe- 
cially as it is obtainable 
everywhereatonly.... 


EB. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


25c. a Bottle. 




















Chicago Musical College. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO 


Established 1867 


The largest and most 
complete institution of 
musical learning in 
America. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 





School of ACTING 
ELOCUTION 
LANGUAGES 


ever assembled in a mu- 
sical institution. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL 
DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
Dr. Louis Falk 
Hans von Schiller 
William Castle 
Bernhard Listemann 
3. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz 
Charles Gauthier 
Herman Devries 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| | 
U a) Wart Conway 


Entire bldg. compiled by this inctltudion. Director School of Acting. 


36th Season Begins September 9 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


oF NOTE— Ay lications for the 87 free and 150 partial 
scholarships will be received until August 10. 











Ironing Day Comfort 


and coolness for hot weather. 


The IDEAL 


Self-Heating 


FLAT IRON 


has all the heat inside the 
iron —no hot stove —no dirt 
—no sticking to starched 
yoods. Does the work in 
4 half the time and Some it 
" better. Costs less than one 
wr... see 6, 4 cent for an ordinary iron- 
patents pending. == inv.” Price $5, sent express 
prepaid to any part of the United States. Write and let 
us tell you more about it. Agents Wanted. 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc.) 
1582 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 






— 























dust the thing for your Summer (Cottage or Home Dining-Room 


Decorates the whole 

Flemish Plate Shelf, $1. 2ecorates she whole 
something any woman will appreciate. It's finely made, genuine 
black Flemish waxed finish (not imitation), is 40 in. long by 16 
high, and holds from 15 to 20 pieces of china. Also made in = 
quarter-sawed Golden Oak, special brown Flemish or birch 
ee at $1.25. Silvered oak or genuine Mahogany, $2. Ask 
your dealer or order direct to-day. Money back if not well pleased. 

Over 10,000 Sold to Pleased Customers. 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bierce, Below Ces 
guaran 








99 and ’'00 MODELS, $7 to $12 
Good Serond-Hand Wheels, $ $ 
best makes in perfect riding 3 8 
order. Must be closed ont. to 
We ship anywhere on 10 days’ 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
catalogs for us. You can make 
money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain List 
and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE ©0., Dept. 129 M, Chicago 


Music 


The strongest Faculty | 





with Aged nnemethy 10 318 | 





TRACE MARK 


Rogers 
Bros. 


and Spoons 
for every conceivable purpose 
and in a great variety of pat- 
terns, can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trade-mark 


Plate that oe 
Rogers Bros. 


Wears.” 
They are sold by 
leading 
deal- 


This same 
brand in silver 
plate has been 
made for over half 
a century, and 
wherever used has 

iven entire sat- 
sfaction. 

Remember 

“1847,” 
as there are imi- 
tation “ Rogers.” 
Send for catalogue 
No, 61 R, to the 
makers. 
International Silver Co. 
Successor to 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

Meriden, Conn. 








Kapok Resilient Mattress 


filled with Kapok,a light, silky, hygienic fibre from 
the Eriodendron Anfractuosum tree, a native of 
Java. This is the softest and most resilient mat- 
tress filling known. Does not lump or pack down 
like cotton or hair, Natural properties that repel all 
vermin. It is non-absorbent and does not retain 
moisture either from the body or atinosphere. On this 
account “ Ezybed Kapok mattresses are endorsed by 
physicians for people afflicted with Rheumatism. We 
ship anywhere on thirty nights’ trial, sleep on the 
mattress thirty nights, and if not satisfactory 
return to us free of ai expense to you. Send for our 
free booklet, ‘* Ezybeds,"’ together with a sample of 
Kapok, or send 50 cents to pay for mailing and we 
will send prepaid Sofa or Couch Pillow of Kapok 
20 inches square. 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN Co. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 























HAT 
pcp 






hats in five minutes. 

Makes an old hat as good 
as new without injuring the 
Straw or thread. 

Saves you the price of a 
new hat. Easily applied and 
costs a trifle. 

Refuse sulstitutes. 

Price, per box (cleans eight hat»), 
25, postpaid 

HAT BLEACH COMPANY 

24 Pett Building, Xenia, Ohio 




















LIQUID WAX FOR FLOORS 


The best preparation for hardwood floors. Easy to 


| apply, looks fine and wears well. Send for pamphlet. 


Individual Communion 


| 


Sample can, enough for a room, 25 cents, prepaid. Our 
customers are well pleased and we are having many 
re-orders. Also Bates One-Two: One stuins the floor, 
and Two varnishes it, giving softwood the appearance 


of hardwood floors. Special terms to agents. 


WOLVERINE WAX & OIL COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 









Send al 
Outfits gt tty catalogue and 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. Gaeweee” 
Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. = 
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HOME JOURNAL 


Society Motto —‘* Goop CHEER.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 

Flower — COREOPSIS. 

Sociely Song —‘‘ SCATTER SUNSHINE.”’ 





Headquarters, No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In writing for information inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’T was not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


An Outside View of Sunshine 


HE editor of this magazine takes the 
liberty of encroaching upon Mrs. 
Alden’s space in this number to 
insert, without her knowledge, as 
clear an estimate of the work of 
the International Sunshine Society 
as has come to his notice. Mrs. 
Alden, as founder and president of 
the society, might naturally have 
refrained from printing the esti- 

mate in the manner in which it is here used. 

| The extract is from ‘‘ The Hartford Times,”’ 
| apropos of a recent meeting of the Hartford 
branch of the society: 








‘** One of these days, we suppose, the largest hall in 
| Hartford will not be large enough to contain all the 
| people who will come together when the Hartford 
| Sunshine Society holds a festival to celebrate itself 
| andits work. For this clearing-house of kindness and 
| sympathy has the elements of prodigious growth in it. 

“It is pleasant to belong to a society whose motto 
is simply ‘ Be Kind,’ and whose aim is to find out 
every nice way to do things that will make people 
happier. It is pleasant to belong to a society which 
exacts nothing from you, which has no dues nor debts 
nor the possibility of any, which has no high-salaried 
nor low-salaried nor otherwise paid officers to make 
a living out of it—a society which does not ask to 
what church you belong nor whether you are the 
granddaughter of your grandmother, but asks only, 
“What kindly act can you help me to do?’ or ‘ What 
kindness may I help another to do?’ 

‘Such a society is bound to make many pleasant 
relationships. By and by, through the International 
Sunshine Society, the boys and girls of Connecticut 
and of far-away Japan and India, and South Africa, 
will be exchanging little gifts and doing pleasant 
things for each other, and their fathers and mothers 
will be doing the same sort of thing. The Sunshine 
societies have come to be, as we said, a great clear- 
| ing-house of sympathy and kindly service, and the 

beneficent possibilities of the work are delightful to 


contemplate.” 
| 2s) a 
Ice is Sorely Needed this Month 


B igi od is here, and with it comes the intense 
heat of the year, therefore I am going to 
ask a special Sunshine favor of every one who 
reads this page. Surely you will not refuse 
me, or would not could you know, as I do, of 
the many hundreds of babies who die in the 
summer months for want of a tiny bit of ice. 

Ofttimes a five-cent-piece will save a life; 
so send in your mite, be it five cents or five 
hundred dollars. You will feel happier be- 
cause of having heeded my call; I will feel 
happier for having made it; and many little 
lives will have been saved as a consequence. 
May I not hear from you right away? This 
is my first universal plea, and I pray you will 
think of the little that it takes to cheer the 
sick and dying, and not hesitate to ‘‘lend a 
hand to Sunshine.’’ 

Send your contributions in stamps, post- 
office orders or checks without any delay to 
the International Sunshine Society, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


or 
Good Cheer in Connecticut 


RS. ANNIE SCOFIELD, president of 
the Connecticut Division, realizes that 
money is always needed for stamps, express, 
etc., so she devotes her Sunshine work prin- 
cipally to sending in generous contributions 
to the expense fund. She has already had 
two entertainments this year, both times 
dividing the proceeds with the International 
Society, keeping the lesser portion for State 
expenses. Mrs. Scofield has used for the past 
twenty-five years a wheel chair; yet a more 
energetic Sunshiner cannot be found. 

Since my last letter much ‘‘ Good Cheer ’”’ 
has been spread in New York State, espe- 
cially among the blind members. The 
Hopeful Branch of New York City is made 
up almost entirely of people who cannot 
see. Miss Eleanor Tracy, a young girl, is 
the energetic president. As her time is her 
own she spends over half of it with her 
band, Some days I find her out shopping 
| with a blind woman on each side of her. 
| Once a week she either takes them for a trol- 
| ley car ride or a drive. A third day she 
spends in reading the Sunshine news. There 
| are thirty-three members now in this one 
| band. They pay their dues by making fancy- 
work for Sunshine fairs. The New York 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind has 
paid its dues in the International Society by 
offering to send a teacher to any of the blind 
I. S. S. members who wish to learn to read 
by the ‘‘ Point’’ system. 














The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. C ynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Work and Play for the Juniors 
OR the Juniors there are a thousand plans 
in my mind. The Doll and Game Show 
is just one of them. An entrance fee, from a 
penny up, as the president may decide, is 
paid by each child. Each little girl brings 
her favorite doll, each boy his favorite game. 
You number the dolls, from one up, and the 
games in like manner. Duplicates of these 
numbers are prepared, the ones representing 
dolls being put into one hat, and those stand- 
ing for games into another. A boy takes 
numbers, one by one, from the doll hat, and a 
girl from the game hat. As a number is 
calied the doll or the game bearing it is 
picked out and handed back to the little 
owner. The last boy and the last girl 
reached win the prizes. These prizes are 

donated by friends of the youngsters. 

After the giving of the prizes a half hour 
might be spent in making scrapbooks for the 
Sunshine children who are sick. There is 
our International Sunny Hour Memorial 
Branch, made up especially of workers who 
are invalids. I will furnish the names of the 
members to any branch officer. 

The pennies gained by the show will help 
buy the paper muslin of which the scrapbook 
leaves are made. Each boy and girl should 
bring a pair of scissors, and a bundle of pic- 
tures to cut out for the scrapbooks. 


ox 
Form a Sunshine Visiting Committee 


HERE are many ways suggested for 
Sunshine entertainments, but I think now 
you have so mucl. money in your treasury that 
it is time to spend it. It may please you to 
endow a bed, to be known as “‘ the Sunshine 
bed,’’ in some hospital in your city. Or 
maybe there is an orphan (a Sunshine mem- 
ber, of course) in whom you are much inter- 
ested. It occurs to you that it sometimes 
takes only fifty dollars a year to furnish a 
home for the child in an orphanage. That 
birthday party where you had such a good 
time brought in just that amount, perhaps. 

If you are not too busy with special work 
form yourselves into a Sunshine Visiting 
Committee, and make it a point to call on all 
newcomers in your neighborhood. Don’t 
allow young people to settle next door, for 
example, and live there a year or more with- 
out being called upon by one of the commit- 
tee. This is the special Sunshine work 
adopted by twenty-five young ladies who 
form a_ Bible-class in the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York City. 


ox 
Write to Me for Information 


F YOU do not belong to a branch write to 
me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Inclose a stamp for reply and I will tell you 
how to form a branch of your own. 
You don’t know how delighted I am when 
I get a letter, for example, from Blackwell, 
Oklahoma Territory, ordering and paying 
for twenty-five badges; or one from Mist, 
Arkansas, telling of the successful forming of 
a branch there; or one from Flora Vista, New 


Mexico, inquiring about the work. No vil- 
lage is too small to have a branch. 
Branches are being organized in Troy, 


South Carolina, and Greenville, Mississippi, 
and Tenney, Minnesota. Fifteen members 
respond to the roll in Onaway, Michigan. 
Mrs. Bywater’s branch in Chico, California, 
is arranging a fair for International Day, and 
the busy Sunshiners of Birch Tree, Missouri, 
are rehearsing a little play for the same 
occasion. There is a flourishing circle in 
Madisonville, Ohio, and another at Duquoin, 
Illinois. Warrenton, Virginia, is always 
active. A member at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, reports the following as her dues : 
‘*T made a wrapper and an Eton jacket for 
a young girl friend who didn’t know much 
about sewing and couldn’t afford to pay a 
dressmaker to make them for her.’’ 


ox 
Don’t Forget to Send Money for Ice 


HE Smithboro, Illinois, branch, of which 
Miss Jessie Kate Allen is president, has 
opened a reading-room for the railroad men 
and miners, with files of two daily papers, 
and games for those who do not care to read. 
Miss Emily Verdery Battey’s lively helpers 
down at Robinson Springs, Alabama, have 
also started a reading-room, a friend having 
given the parlor floor of an old mansion for 
that purpose. 

Of course, if I were to mention all the 
small places that are bestirring themselves it 
would take more space than I have in any 
one issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
But I did want to say a word about the 
smaller villages for fear you might think I 
wasn’t as much interested in them. 

Only one word more: Don’t forget your 
ice money! You will enjoy your own glass of 
cold water ten times more if you know you 
have furnished one just like it for some 
invalid who otherwise could not have had it. 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Girl Who Has Never Traveled 


Outings are in Order at this Season. Those 
who have been busy are looking forward to 
their vacations. Those who have stayed 
closely by the hearth need to wander afield. 
** Over the hills and far away’’ flutes in our 
ears and beckons us on. Let us go with light 
luggage if we can, and carry light hearts. 

The old Romans called baggage ‘‘ imped- 
imenia,’’ and the word is very picturesque 
and descriptive. When we are to be guests 
at a friend’s house or at an inn we need not 
transport thither our entire wardrobe. A 
little planning will indicate the trim, short 
traveling skirt, the shirt-waist and jacket, 
and the neat sailor hat for the journey; the 
pretty reception dress, the evening and din- 
ner costume, and the ample supply of fresh 
waists for every-day wear, with golf or bicycle 
skirt. A small trunk and a hand-bag will 
usually contain an outfit for a fortnight’s 
visit, and a dress-suit case lends itself accom- 
modatingly to the requirements of three or 
four days or a week. Experienced travelers 
cross the Atlantic and spend three months in 
Europe encumbered with less luggage than 
some young women carry to the White 
Mountains or to-the Adirondacks for a single 
month. For many reasons a trunk is a com- 
fortable adjunct when a person is away from 
home, but it should not be too large and it 
should be judiciously packed. 


We May Love Our ‘Homes ever so dearly, 
and count them the most precious places on 
earth, but now and then we want to take to 
the road. Home will be all the sweeter by 
and by, and we the better able to attend to 
our duties there, if we have an occasional 
outing. It is not well to get into a rut, and 
it is well, sometimes, to change the scene 
and to get away where we can look at home 
folk and home ways from another viewpoint, 
and gather a store of new ideas and associa- 
tions with which we may enrich our homes 
after our return. 

Quite without our suspecting it, we show 
the stuff that is in us when we turn our 
backs upon home and take the road. Our 
revelations are entirely unconscious. We 
display our familiarity with social usages or 
the reverse, but that is the lesser matter. A 
novice or a globe-trotter alike lets down the 
mask which hides the inner self when fret- 
ting over delays, careless of others’ comfort, 
and selfishly monopolizing conveniences 
intended for the many rather than the one. 
A lily though invisible discloses itself by its 
delicate perfume, and the rare and sweet 
soul behind a face makes richer the day for a 
score of fellow-travelers. I have never for- 
gotten the radiant look of a young girl, who 
once spent a day faring through the pines of 
Florida in the same car with me, though I 
did not speak with her and do not know her 
name. She was lovely to her family, who 
were most trying and unreasonable. 


In America a Girl May Travel without 
escort, and with perfect safety and ease, from 
one end of the land tothe other. Still, a long 
journey is a bit lonely with no one to talk to, 
and when it can be managed it is pleasanter 
to have company. Two or three girls and a 
dear little mother form an ideal group of 
travelers. For a mother, an older friend 
may be successfully substituted; it is nice, if 
we can, to be chaperoned. 

But if you must go alone from Philadelphia 
to Mackinac, or from Chicago to Appledore, 
never mind. You can do it beautifully. 
Your brother will help you choose your route, 
and it will all be talked over at home— 
the places where you must change cars, the 
times of starting and arrival, and the cost of 
your trip. Your ticket bought for the road, 
the Sleeper will be a separate charge, and 
for that you must have another ticket. The 
baggage people will give you a little piece 
of brass or cardboard in exchange for your 
trunk, and of that you need not think until 
you reach your destination. 


The Porter of the Parlor Car will show 
you the way to your own seat. And once 
there make yourself at home and as com- 
fortable as you can. Take off your jacket 
and hat and hang them up. Dispose your 
belongings around you. Get out that inter- 
esting book, the one Aunt Nellie sent you for 


a trip. Ask for a pillow. If you are to 
= “4 this car all day you may wish to lean 
c 


t and take a nap. 
in advance that you 
happy day. ’ 
and it’s love 


Make up your mind 
are going to have a 
Everything is going to be lovely, 
le le a to cut loose from your com- 
oe 2 - and start out into something 
ie wns : 7 ightful. Little journeys out into 

€ world are good for girls; travel broadens 
and educates as well as interests. 


When Bedtime Comes the porter will rap- 
idly transform your seat into a couch. You 
have a soft, long wrapper in your bag to put 
on instead of your traveling dress, which, 
with your wrap, you will fold neatly, and lay, 
with your shoes, at the foot of your bed. In 
a little netted hammock swinging from the 
ceiling above your head you will put your hat 
and tie, and veil and gloves. These are the 
only permissible superfluities. Finery and 
jewelry are not good form. Creep in behind 
the curtains, say a little prayer and go to 
sleep. You will have a good night’s rest and 
wake up hours farther on to-morrow morning. 


The Ladies’ Dressing-Room is not only 
meant for you, but for all the women in the 
car as well. It is furnished with mirrors, 
soap and plenty of towels. You, of course, 
have your own sponge and toilet soap in a 
little oiled-silk bag, your own comb and 
brush and manicure things in your satchel. 
And you make a rapid toilette—a thought- 
less person sometimes remains a long time 
in the dressing-room, fussing and crimping 
and dressing elaborately, as though there 
were no one else on the train. This is a 
mistake. Elaborate dressing can be indulged 
in only by those who rise very early indeed 
and forestall others without incommoding 
them, or by those who are content to be the 
last of all. Either method on a journey of 
several days’ length has advantages. For 
one night only a girl may as well manage 
by being swift and considerate. 


A Traveler Who is Faint and Ill in the morn- 
ing, owing to the rush of the train, will adjust 
herself to the new day in comfort by nibbling 
a hard biscuit or eating a little fruit before 
attempting to arise. 

In your pocketbook or your hand-bag 
carry a little silver for emergencies. The 
porter and waiters expect 2 small tip in re- 
turn for services. From ten cents to twenty- 
five is enough. Do not give yourself the 
care of more money than you can help. If 
obliged to carry funds enough to last until 
you return after several weeks, keep the sum 
total folded in bills of the larger denomina- 
tions in a chamois-skin bag worn under 
your corsage, and fastened by a strap over 
your shoulder and beneath your shirt-waist. 
Keep in your outside purse little more than 
enough money for the immediate journey. 











When Several Girls are Traveling together | 


it is a good plan to make one the paymaster 


for the route and the business manager for 


the trip. Before starting the common money 
may be placed in her hands. She will keep 
an exact account of all expenses, and at the 
last stopping place will settle up, returning 
any excess, or receiving her dues if she has 
been obliged to spend anything not antici- 
pated before starting. 


About health, in changing climate and con- | 
ditions, two or three simple rules are worth | 


minding. 
when traveling, and in strange places ask for 
boiled water. 


Do not drink quantities of water | 


Avoid draughts when you are | 


heated. Always have a light wrap to put on | 


in the evening. 
tired. And never worry. Yours is not the 
responsibility of the train or the steamer. 

A day coach is as agreeable and as inter- 
esting for a short trip as a drawing-room car. 
Many people prefer it, as it gives larger 
opportunities to observe the life at the sev- 


If possible do not get over- | 


eral stations and the entrance and exit of | 


fellow-passengers. 


On a Journey of Any Length, or even on a 
brief jaunt, the young girl who is by herself 
should seek information from the train people 
rather than from her companions on_ the 
train. The conductor answers questions 
courteously and assumes the care of women 
who seem in need of protection. If a girl 
arrives late at night at a strange place, 
through some detention or accident, and there 
is the fear that she may not be met by 
friends, the conductor will advise her what 
to do and where to go. No girl in traveling 
should make confidants of strangers of either 
sex, disclose her name, her destination or her 
family affairs, or make acquaintances on the 
road. She may, however, show kind atten- 


tion to a mother traveling with little children, | 


amuse a wearied little one, and politely thank 
any one who does her an unobtrusive kindness. 

If you have the misfortune to find yourself 
in a large city, alone, ask your way of a 
policeman rather than of any one else. 
Should you have no friends there inquire for 


the Young Women’s Christian Association, | 


and go there for shelter, or go to the pastor of 
the church you attend at home, state your 
predicament and act upon his advice. 


| 


| 








|e one thing needful to make city or country life entirely enjoyable 
and comfortable these warm days is something that will produce 


cooling aerated drinks whenever you are thirsty. S 


kling beverages 


are not always to be had, are often unsafe to use and at best are bulky, 


expensive and weighty. 





These objections have been overcome by 


—— 


Which consist of a handsome special syphon bottle used with capsules 
filled with pure carbonic acid gas — the kind that makes all sparkling 


drinks effervescent. 
a minute the very finest 


Home-made is always best. 


Sparklets make in 


Soda Water at One Cent a Glass! 


And likewise carbonate milk, cider, cold tea or coffee, buttermilk, 
lemonade and a host of other delicious drinks right in your home. 
To the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL exclusively this 


EXTRA SPECIAL OUTFIT 


Will be sent, securely packed, on receipt of remittance by postai or 
express order, registered mail or personal check. This outfit is com- 
pact and portable, useful all the year round and invaluable during the 
Summer months. The average cost of expressage is 50c. on each outfit. 





Every item as perfect as money and care can make it, 


Sparklets are easy to operate, no skill is required— 
a child can do it: Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in 
the top, screw down the cap, shake well and all is 


Ready When You are Ready! 


Sparklets —the on/y method of carbonating drinks in the home. 
Perfectly pure gas, which always seeps pure. 

Allow you control of the choice, purity and cleanliness of your drinks. 
Remarkably handy; can be carried conveniently and used anywhere. 
Good for man, woman and child. 
Last forever, serviceable at home and abroad. 
Equal to the best, cheaper than the cheapest. 
‘There is no delay, no trouble, no preparation, no waste. 
Sparklets convert milk or buttermilk into an ideal food and drink. 


Keep indefinitely in any climate. 


Our new booklet, zor Delicious Drinks, packed with 
every bottle, is full of surprising suggestions. 


WHAT ONE DAY’S MAIL SAYS 


I will be a current buyer of them and a con- 
stant boomer of your bottle. It’s great! 


—Jas. Hicks, Piqua, O. 


I have found it of great service, and no self- 
respecting person should be without Sparklets in 
his house. 

— Bens. B. LAWRENCE, Denver, Col. 


They are great for this climate of heat and 
poor water. E 
—James W. Jounson, Melrose, Fla. 


The house is not complete without Sparklets 
—it is simply the best thing that ever happened. 
—J. M. WitvciaMs, Baltimore, Md. 





$3.00" 9550 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 

3 Boxes Pint Sparklets 

1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 

1 Bottle Bicarb. Soda Tablets 
1 Bottle Cit. Magnesia Tablets 
1 Bottle Seltzer Tablets 

1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 

1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 

1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 

1 Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 

1 Bottle Guava Syrup 

1 Bottle Grape Fruit Syrup 

1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 






Healthful and refreshing. 


I like the Sparklets well enough to keep two 
bottles busy. d 
—S. Ho_mess, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


We find that in our camp we cannot keep 
house without your Sparklets. 


—J. A. Lzonaxp, Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 


It . the best $3.00 investment I ever made in 
life. 
_ ~~ Dr. A. L. Puckry, Waterville, N. Y. 


The outfit you sent arrived in good shape. It 
works like a charm and I am more than pleased 
ith it. 
arate Epwarp E, Fox, Webster City, Ia. 


Address “ Sparklets’’ Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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BLve [ABEL 
SOUPS. 


READY. OR USE 
AFTER HEATING 


& 
red 


VARIETIES | 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 








An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breese Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 

Quickly prepared 
for any emergency. 
Served in their nat- 
ural shell makes a 
rateful change in 
Found on Menus of First-Class Hotels, Restau- 
A Royal Supper Dish. A Delicious Entrée. 


diet. 


the famil 

rants and Clubs. 

Ask your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 
McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 





Marvelli Macaroni 


Is made in the cleanest factory in the world of specially 
ine glutenous wheat and fe unequaled for flavor or 
nealth-sustaining qualities. We send you Free for 
your Grocer’s Name, our booklet, 


‘More than Sixty Ways to Cook Macaroni ;’’ 
Edited by foremost cooking authority. 
Marvelli Macaroni is packed in handsome air-tight 
pocpeges Sneuring absolute cleanliness and preserving 
delicious flavor. You can always have “ something 
good to eat ""— appetizing and healthful. 
THE MARVELL! CO., 111 Larned St. W., Detroit, Mich. 





eel 


i 36M PP) = 
ENTRATED 
OUPS #* 


i 


NanGowds: 
—_ 


Six Portions for 10¢ 
All the best varieties to 
choosefrom, Sample can and booklet for 6c.in stamps. 
Van Camp Packing Co., 302 Ky. Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 





| Stewed 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| Cherries, 1oc.; Tea Biscuit, 4c. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Living on Small Incomes 
Edited by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





. lack of thought given to the arrangement of the 

food of the average family induced the editor of the 
Journat to empower me in June, 1899, to call for 
** Bills-of-Fare for a Week.'’ From the hundreds of 
menus which were sent in | have endeavored to select 
the best. 

Next month ‘‘ How it Has Been Done in the North”’ 
will be shown. 


6B 


1i—HOW IT HAS BEEN DONE IN 
THE EAST 


RS. HATTIE BURTON MICHAEL, 

of Kingston-on-the-Hudson, New 

York, submitted the admirably 

arranged set of menus given be- 

low. The menus afford a variety and were 

used for a family of five. The total expenses 

for her table for the week amounted to $16.20, 

a sum which, considering the prices, cannot 

be said to be excessive. 

Mrs. Michael’s set of menus for a week, 

which are particularly to be commended for 
their careful arrangement, are as follows: 


Sunday 


Breakfast— Bananas, 8c.; Cereal with Cream, 
12c.; Omelet with Tomato Sauce, 15c.; Kolls and 
Butter, 9c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 47c. 


Dinner — Clear Soup, 2c. ; Chicken, 7oc.; Rice, 4c. ; 
Asparagus, 25c.; Lettuce Salad, French Dressing, 
8c.; Finger Rolls (home made), 12c.; Cheese, 4c.; 
Lemon Sherbet, 20c.; Coffee, 2c. ‘Total, $1.47. 

Supper — Chopped Meat Sandwiches with Mayon- 
naise, 25c.; Olives, 1oc.; Strawberries, 18c.; Cake, 
1oc.; Coffee, 2c. Total, 65c. 


Monday 
and Cream, 8c.; 


Breakfast —Cereal with Milk : 
Dates, 8c.; Rice Muffins and Butter, gc.; 
Broiled Lamb Chops, 32c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 6oc. 
Luncheon—Creamed Codfish, 15c.; 
Butter, 7c. 
Total, 52c. 


Bread and 
; Strawberry Short Cake, 28c.; Coffee, 2c. 


Dinner —Chicken Soup made from Stock, 3c.; 
Hamburg Steak, Curry Sauce, 39c.; String Beans, 
12c.; New Potatoes, 6c.; Radishes, 2c.; Bread, 2c.; 
Pudding, 25c. ; Cheese, 4c.; Coffee, 2c. Total, 95c. 


Tuesday 


Breakfast —Cereal with Chopped Raisins, 4c.; 
Cream and Milk, 6c.; Frizzled Beef, 14c.; Whole 
Wheat Muffins, 7c.; Butter, 3c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 


37¢c. 


Luncheon— Meat Pie made from left-overs and 
one pound of fresh Meat, 33c.; Radishes, 2c.; 
Total, 49c. 

Dinner—Cream of Asparagus Soup, 8c.; Lamb 
Chops, 60c.; Bread and Butter, 6c.; Creamed 
Potatoes, 6c.; New Beets, 15c.; Salted Peanuts, 6c. ; 
Pineapple, 18c.; Sugar, 2c.; Wafers, 3c.; Coffee, 2c. 
Total, $1.26. 

a 


Wednesday 


Breakfast —Strawberries Unhulled with Powdered 
Sugar, r9c.; Cereal with Cream, roc. ; Poached Eggs, 
15c.; Toast, 4c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 51c. 

Luncheon—Lettuce Sandwiches, 19c.; Edam 
Cheese, 5c.; Lemon Jelly, 17c.; Sponge Cake, 7c. 
Total, 48c. 

Dinner— Fruit Soup, 1toc.; Flank Steak with 
Mushroom Sauce, 45c.; New Potatoes, 8c.; Creamed 
Cabbage, 16c.; Bread and Butter, 5c.; Radishes, 
4c.; Whipped Cream, 23c.; Sponge Cake, 7c.; 
Coffee, 2c. Total, $1.20. 


Thursday 


Breakfast —Cereal with Cream and 
Breaded Sweetbread, 30c.; Cornmeal 
Butter, 14c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 56c. 


Milk, 9c.; 
Gems and 


Luncheon— Cold Sliced Corned Beef, 24c.; Bread 
and Butter, 5c.; Sliced Pineapple, 20c.; Sugar, 2c. 


| Total, 51e. 


Dinner—Clear Tomato Soup, 7c.; Roast Duck, 


| $1.08; Creamed Onions, 7c.; Rice, 5c.; String Bean 


Coffee, 3c. 





Every Boy His Own Toy Maker | 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 
— Magic Lanterns, A‘olian Harps, 

joats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. 
All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- ‘ 
trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


DE PUY PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Salad, roc.; Finger Rolls, 3c.; Cheese, 2c. ; Straw- 
berry Sherbet, 23c.; Coffee, 2c. Total, $1.67. 


Friday 


Breakfast — Strawberries, 14c.; Cereal with Cream, 
13c.; French Omelet, toc.; Toast and Butter, 7c. ; 
Total, 47c. 


Luncheon — Sardines, 15c.; Bread and Butter, 5c.; 
Lettuce Salad, 4c. ; Olives, 9c. ; Cheese, 4c. ; Custard, 
17c.; Coffee, 2c. Total, 56c. 


Dinner— Purée of Cabbage, 8c.; Broiled Shad, 
Roe Sauce, 4oc.; Sliced Cucumbers, 5c.; Potato 
Croquettes, 6c.; Asparagus on Toast, 15c.; Bread 
and Butter, 5c.; Strawberries, 16c.; Angel Cake, 
13c. ; Cottage Cheese, 5c.; Coffee, 2c. Total, $1.15. 


ax 


Saturday 


Breakfast—Sliced Bananas, 9c.; Cereal with 
Cream, 14c.; Corned Beef Hash, 20c.; Biscuit, 7c. ; 
Butter, 3c.; Coffee, 3c. Total, 56c. 


Luncheon — Beauregard Eggs, 24c.; Sliced Toma- 
toes, roc.; Cheese and Wafers, 1oc.; Coffee, 2c. 
Total, 46c. 


Dinner—Clear Soup, 2c.; Sirloin Steak with 
Tomato Sauce, 47c.; French Fried Potatoes, 5c.; 
Water Cress, 5c.; Spinach, 30c.; Bread and Butter, 
5c.; Cherry Salad, 18c.; Cream Puffs, 15c.; Coffee, 
2c. Total, $1.29. 


Expenses for the Week 


Sunday, $2.59; Monday, $2.07; Tuesday, $2.12; 
Wednesday, $2.19; Thursday, $2.74; Friday, $2.18; 
Saturday, $2.31. Total, $16.20. 














MEAT OR BUTTER and all food apt to become tainted— such as game, poultry, 
fish and lard—should be wrapped in 


Paterson Parchment Paper 


(PIONEER BRAND) 


Paterson Parchment Paper is air-proof and germ-proof. 
cate food to receive any taint when wrapped in this paper. 


pat of butter in your refrigerator. 


It is not possible for deli- 
Put an onion beside a 


If the butter is wrapped in Paterson Parchment 


Paper you will not be able to detect the taste of the onion in the butter. 
We will send a roll, with cutter, sufficient for about six months’ 
household use, to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


Dealers who wish to especially advertise themselves to particular customers should make it clear 
to them that they always use Paterson Parchment Paper. 


Send for FREE sample of the paper and booklet telling all about it. 
The Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 27 Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. 











You mix the ingredients 
and let your child turn 
: it into ice cream in a 


Lightning 
Freezer oy 


Little bother, little work. 


Freezers and Freezing, a booklet 
with recipes by the furemost cook- 
ing authority, is yours for the 
asking. 


North Bros. Mfg. Company 
Philadelphia 


Uy 
PATTON’S 


Sun Proof 


PAINTS 


afford the house a perfect 
shield against all destructive 
weather conditions. ‘hey are 
the most durable paints, over 
twice the durability of pure 
white lead, and cost no more. 
Book of paint knowledge 
free on request. Special in- 
ducements to dealers, 


PATTON PAINT CO. 
P. 0. Drawer 15 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PURE! DELICIOUS!! 


150 BROADWAY, 21W.42"ST 


NEW YORK. 


LARGE VARIETY oF FANCY BOXES & BASKETS 
suitable for PRESENTS. 


Candies Sent Everywhere by Mail or Express 


f¥ COCOAs CHOCOLATES, 
highs COU GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 

















——S—O Women who study during 

their spare time at home are 

quickly prepared for well-paid positions in busi- 

ness through our course in Book Keeping and 
Business Forms. learn to earn 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Courses also in ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, STENOG- 
RAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, TEACHING. Write for 
** How Women can Learn to Earn."” FREE. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



















AALASTINE: 


»: 





Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 
new, quick, absolutely sure 
way—by a thin coating of 
pure,refined Paraffine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid proof, 
Easily applied. Useful in 
a dozen other ways about 
the house. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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AND CHAIN 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


? da 
Baker’s Teas, etc. |; 
(This Watch is solid Silver 
and fully warranted ; Gents’ 
Watch same price), or sell 50 \ 
Ibs. fora Waltham or Elgin 
Gold Watch and Chain (La- 
dies’ or Gents’) ; 7 lbs. for Boys’ 
Nickel Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. 
for Crescent Camera; 50 lbs. for a 
Baker Folding Camera; 75 to 150 
Ibs. for Bicycles. EXPKESS FREE. 

Write for Catalogue and particulars, 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. E, Springfield, Mass, 














DONOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED 





*¢50 Years a Stammerer ”’ 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 was a severe stammerer 
from my youth. 1 am nowa free man. I have been cured 
six years by Dr. E. S. Johnston, after stammering 50 years.” 

February 19,1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston writes: “1 un- 
hesitatingly endorse him as one of the purest and best 
men we have ever known. The cures he effects seem 
more like miracles." 

Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and C. H. 
Fowler, of M. FE. Church, and Hon. John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, who have sent us pupils. 


SUMMER SESSION at ATLANTIC CITY from MAY to SEPTEMBER 


Write at once for 67-page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 1033, 1043 Spring Garden 
St. and 517 North Eleventh St., Philadelphia. EDWIN S. 
JOHNSTON, Founder and President, whe cured himself 
after stammering 40 years. 


Ye “PRISCILLA” 
Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dura- 


ble. Look for trade-mark 
inside of top. Ask your 
dealer; if he hasn’t them 


order direct from us. 
SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 




















Box 881, Seranton, Pa. 
ARTISTIC HOMES ace book” 
PAGE BOOK 

Of moderate-cost houses 
Sent post-paid for $1.00 

800 Designs. 600 Plans. 
The COTTAGE BUILDER 

Published Monthly. 

sage Yearly $1.00. Sample 10c 

eam“ HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


Hien-Grape Arcuitrectora Worx $27 Wainwright Bld.,St. Louis, Mo. 








COSTS CENT AND A HALF 


per hour to heat our 


Gem Ironing Machine 


Gas or Gasoline. Fine 
for summer. Saves 
jroning. l0hours' work 
in 1 hour. Write for 
free illustrated book- 
let,“* Modern Methods 
in Ironing.” 


Domestic Mangle Co. 
Rox F, Racine, Wis. 








The luxurious every-day train to California, the 
Overland Limited, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. via 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways. Dining cars @ /a carte. Buffet 
Library Cars. Drawing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. Personally con- 
ducted excursions semi-weekly. Send for illustrated 
booklet. W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 





Card Press $5 


Larger, #18 
Money saver, maker 
Type setting ¢asy, 
rules sent. Write for 


| PRINT 
My Own 
Cards 





Circulars catalog, presses, tyPe 
Books paper, etc.,to factory: 
N THE PRESS CO. 

ewspaper Meriden, Conn. 
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The New Corset 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazu. %r the Family 
Published on the ‘Il wenty-fifth of each month prec-ding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 





In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. Back numbers cannot be supplied. 


Breakfast Food iv a | 
Hot Weather Blesying 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
It cooks in five minutes — that’s why. 1 Madi tony Hs anse : ; LONDON: 1 a CHICAGO: 
Most things heat the kitchen to make the Madison Ave. cor. 23d St. Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 508 Home Insurance Bldg. 
whole day disagreeable for the housewife. [Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. 
How much comfort 





Subscriptions are not received] 
Copyright, 1901 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Ralston Breakfast Food Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
, 
gives can never be guessed until you try ij EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


it. Five minutes’ time in boiling water and 
Ralston is ready. 


With fruit you have a delicious and 


complete breakfast, the effect of which is * 
to nourish every part of the body without 

overheating the blood. 

A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER'S NAME. * 











Purina Health Flour makes “ Brain Bread,” 
Sample roll for baker's name. 








ah a ‘ oie Photographs are wanted again. Twenty- 
PURINA MILLS Rg ee seven prizes will be awarded for the best 
“Where Purity is Paramount,” ae ea 6 which are sent in before October 1. Three 

824 GRATIOT STREET St. Louis, Mo, . + * 


series of prizes, each one absolutely distinct: 
FIRST SERIES — Pretty Country Houses 


eye 
Which Have Cost $5000 or Less to Build. Military i orm 
SECOND SERIES— Pretty Gardens—Mod- : 
ern or Old-Fashioned. 852 F. P. 


THIRD SERIES —Picturesque Country 
Churches, Old Homesteads, Camps and 
Camping Scenes, Houseboats, Lodges and 
Entrance Cottages on Private Grounds. 


There is such a variety of subjects here as to make the competition broad and attractive. 
But the Journal is not seeking commonplace views. It wishes to secure only the pretti- 














“Don’t shout” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 
** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but youcan’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 


| The first Genuine Straight-Front Dollar 
Corset made in America. Possesses 










more merit, is a better f/, better mate- 
rials and the largest selling $1.00 Cor- 
set on the market. Made in white and 





I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- ; : , drab. 
f self, only that I hear all right” est and best pictures in each class. Naturally, these will be greater than the number of If not for sale at your 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for prizes; hence, many pictures which do not win prizes will be bought at good rates. dealer’s, send $1.00 to 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 


ear. Entirely different from any 

other device. No drugs. N ; + ; iti 
wie, rubber, maelll mee When Taking Pictures for This Competition 

glass. Invisible, eomfort- 

able, safe, Adjusted by any one, 

Write for book, describing and illua- 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers 
349 Broadway, New York 





Please remember that by picturesque houses the Journal refers to those already built 














trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. somewhere in the Uniied States or Canada which have cost not more than $5000 for the 
THE MORLEY CO., Department S house itself. Mark pictures of such places ‘‘ $5000 Country Home Series.”’ 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia In the way of gardens no views of parks or public grounds are desired; only views - 
of private gardens. Mark such photographs ‘‘ Pretty Garden Series.”’ 











As for churches, houseboats, camps and the other subjects in this class, they should 
be the most attractive that can be found. The ‘‘old homesteads’’ should be at least 
half a century old. Mark such photographs ‘‘ General Outdoor Series.’’ 































How the $ 00.00 One Hundred Dollars as a First Prize, o + «+ » are 
s . 9 feel Seventy-five Dollars as a Second Prize, . . . . 75.00 
||| Will be Distributed ~ Fifty Dollars as a Third Prize, a3 50.00 
In Each of the Three Competi- ail ; 
ileus the Polen u ill be the heme Twenty five Dollars as a Fourth Prize, ” ° ° 25.00 
- And Five Prizes of Ten Dollars Each, . . . . 50.00 
$300.00 
" , $300.00 in Each of the Three Competitions, or $900.00 in All 
A Linen Collar is the indispensable part of a stylish 
shirt-waist. The * Corliss" is the perfect collar for woman's *,43 . . 
wear; all styles bearing this trade-mark have an elegance | | Conditions Which Apply to All Three of the Series 
whi h you cannot afford to pass for something of indifferent é O | ‘ Adapted to 
Bon Be. medenatiadicn dates ait tiles mE pee tm And No Photographs will be Considered Unless All These Conditions are Observed : n y fl \ppliance Heans ‘Uso 
send to us stating styleand SIZE. Ask for our attractive new j . , . 
= booklet, ‘A Study in White,”’ sent FREE. All photographs must be mounted, and must be sharp duane while adjest a as aie paw Bp 
“4 sting. ; 


pt. C, Troy, N.Y. _ and clear, measuring not less than 4x5 inches. This 


Five minutes’ use refreshes, invigorates and produces 
| is absolute. Blue-prints will be rejected. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


a clear skin and perfect complexion. Price $4, ex- 
oe prepaid east of Mississippi River. Get Dr, 
elchers’ book on use of water, mailed FREZ, 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Dept.L, Toledo, 0, 
New York, Henry Mortige, 194 Broadway 
Toronto, Ontario, A. D. McArthur & Co, 


Each photograph—and each means each, whether 
one is sent or twenty — must show on its back the situa- 
tion of the house, garden, church, etc., with the full 
name and address of the sender, 

Each photograph, or consignment of photographs, 
must have return postage inclosed, 

All photographs must be sent in between now and 
| October 1 next; none after that date. 


Venezia | | The Journal Reserves the Right to Withhold 


SPECIAL AA 2; mmnewna | the Award of Any of These Prizes 
we 
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VERNON | 5-6in 





Address the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 





How One Girl Went on an Outing A Chance for Girls in Vacation 


SAY THAT = A bright young girlin Rutland, Vermont, When you leave school or college for 
y p writes: ‘‘ For several years previous to the holidays this summer will it be with 
last summer I had been desirous of taking the intention of idling away the time or 
a trip through a part of Canada, but had___ with a desire to derive some actual benefit? 
, | been unable to do so as I lacked the nec-_ If the latter, bear in mind that nearly a 
Cycle Chain Graphite 





essary money. Just previous to leaving thousand scholarships in the most promi- 
school for the holidays I wrote,in response nent educational institutions in the coun- 
| to a notice which I sawinthe Journalcon- try have been awarded to girls and young 
cerning money-earning during the sum- men in return for work done for The 


and Graphitoleo 
used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum, 
























“ Nothing will make | your mer months, and received full directions Ladies’ Home Journal. The list will be 
’ net sbtninabin hn "onnn | and details. With the money earned I considerably increased next autumn. look, wear and feel 
sample for 10 cents. paid the entire expenses of thelong-hoped- There is nothing competitive about the better when Vici Dress- 
e Don't fail to try it, for trip, which covered the last two weeks plan. You work for us in leisure hours, ings are used. Ask 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. of my vacation.’’ and in return we pay your bills at college. @ your dealer or write 
. Jersey City, N. J. The same opportunity isopentoany per- Write to the Journal’s Educational to us. 
— son. The Journal’s Circulation Bureau Bureau and you will be told how to secure Look for the 


Horse Shoe Trade-Mark 


MADE ONLY BY 


4é | E | will be lad to send you full nformation. an educat on w thout expense. 


The only article that will clean clothes, 
remove fresh paint, grease, oil, syrup, 












































~ Robert H. Foerderer 
beer o rine ai . . ; 
slothinn, caret anh aplechsaeoed pends Ernest Seton-Thompson’s Work Philadelphia, Pa, 
* Does not explode or burn. No bad odor. wail ; she 
aaawee it, spot oa, yee The Famous Naturalist is Determined to Give the Journal the Best Results that He Can 
25 cts.; or five bottles prepaid for $1.00. Since Ernest Seton-Thompson arranged to contribute to the Journal a story about FOUND AT LAST! 
| S. A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers ‘Two Little Savages in the Woods’’ he has found that the subject appeals to him so 
96 Fifth Avenue Chicago strongly that he cannot do full justice to it unless he takes more time than he originally 
planned. But the delay only means a greater gain in the end for the Journal readers, 
A New Idea in Trunks since the weeks and months that Mr. Seton-Thompson will pass in the woods this sum- 
The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK mer will yield him fresh information of a most interesting and valuable character. His 
~ Drawtstructed on new principles. wish to postpone the publication of his experiences till 1902, in order to do work that +3 
55 for everything and everythiny pone shall be more satisfactory to himself and his readers, will be carried out. Meantime =i 
Place. The bottom as accessible he will be represented in the magazine with another such fascinating sketch as that U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26, °08 & Aug, 22,°09, 29, "09. 
= Smasher. Costs no more than eed which appears in the present issue. There will also soon appear an account of Mr. 5 ee en Wie rt fg 
for lies of can atin eg with privi- Seton-Thompson, showing him in an intimate way in the woods —as he lives, as he lutely no sewing on either, Reduces waist line. Made of 
stamp for illustrated catalugue, camps, and as he works “‘in the open.”’ st sections ighingeniiema heat Wap’ peaks, on 
“a Weer wt: STALLMAN J seller. 5c. for first one until August. Sells at sight for 25c. 
pring Street, Columbus, 0. Le 1, STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York 
































ra together 1 qt. water and 

- =f for five minutes. 

‘MM. the leaves from ten good 
sized stalks of mint. Wash them 
carefully; chop them fine, then pound them to a pulp. 
Work this radually into the hot eyrup. let stand until 
cool. Strain, add the juice of two lemons. Freeze 
and serve with the meat course. Especially nice 
with mutton. 


Other new recipes in “Ice Cream Secrets” free. 
Frozen dishes, such as these, give a zest to 


the appetite, are easy to make, cost very little 
and are had on short notice if you use a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer (One Motion ) 


Patented dasher construction does away 
with ali motions except one. 

The freezing result is smooth, 
ice cream in three minutes. 


delicious 


If not on sale in your town, write for 
Special information how to obtain a four quart 
Offer: freezer and Peerless Ice Chipper ab- 


solutely free. 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


Originators of the “ Toy” —for one pint of cream. 


AIR SYPHON, ENAMEL LINED 
REFRIGERATORS 


Are ideal from an 
economical and sani- 
tary standpoint, at 
a price triding for 
the great advantages 
conferred on hee 
user. Ice consump- 
tion is lessened be- 
cause our special 
syphon method of 
circulation and ven- 
tilation makes the 
cost much less for a 
temperature aver- 
aging 38° to 42° than 
in other refrigerators with a minimum 
of 48° to 52°. The Syphon ventilating 
system absolutely prevents accumula- 
tion of moisture and so prevents lability of growth of disease- 
bearing germs. 
Ne contaminating odors or taste can possibly result from 
association of vegetables, meats, butter, milk, etc., even if placed 
in the same compartment. Booklet explains it. The white enamel 
lining, being non-porous, is a more healthful lining than is used 
in the old style refrigerators. Cleans perfectly with moist cloth. 
then, makes these refrigerators the 
economical and sanitary on the 
The Pullman Co. +» Northern Pacific Ry., 
ennsylvania Railway East, Union Pacific 
oatar Paul, Minn, & O.,C. M. & St. P., C. B. & Q., etc. 
ook ET is full of valuable information on care and 
economy of a refrigerator, FREE. Send for it. 
es selection you make will be delivered to your depot on re- 
or of list price, and if in ten days you are not satisfied that it is 
is represented to be, we will refund your money. Write to-day. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
230 Old Colony Building, Chicago; 409 Jackson St., Si. Paul, Minn. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


mixed with fresh fruit makes 
a delightful and simple 
summer dessert. Full direc- 
tions in my book of seventy 
“Dainty Desserts 4g 
Dainty People,"’ which 
will mail FREE if you Neill 
send your grocer’s name or 
a 2-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
ym the book and full 
jut sample. For lic., the 
ok and full 2-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.) which will 
make two quarts (a half gal- 
lon) of jelly and contains 
ay! ee for fancy —" 


AS. B. KNO 








The Syphen prince 
must scientifically practical, 
market. Adopted b 
age Northern Ry., 
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This Refrigerator, $8.95 


$8.95 frigerator; mes vsures 50 


in. high, 24 in. long, 18 in. deep; 
retails for $16.00. $7.05 sav 
in buying of the maker. 


We pay freight to the Missis- 
sippi River — points west 
on an equal basis. 

Our General Catalogue | No, 99 con- 
tains tl of like the 
above; tells about b> to eat, 
use and wear, and contains 480 pages ; 
size 10% xl4 inches. Each boo 
us $1.25 per copy to print and mail 
Send 10 cents for a copy and 








$8.95, Freight Paid. 


of $1.00. Address this way : 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 


costs 


you de- 
PT these 10 cents fram your first order 
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The Proper Care of 
Refrigerators and Storerooms 
By Maria Parloa 


URING the summer the refrigerator 
and cold-storage room should be 
cleaned at least once a week; better 
twice. Let no crevice 

be neglected. 
food, or a drop of milk resting concealed in 
some crack or corner might taint the entire 
contents of the refrigerator. Let the clean- 
ing be done on the morning the ice is to be 
renewed. Have plenty of boiling water. 
Remove everything from the refrigerator. 
Take out the shelves and ice-rack. Wash 
them with soap and water. Run a cloth on 
a flexible rod down the waste pipe, being 
careful te remove every particle of dirt. 
Now scald every part of the refrigerator with 
boiling water, then cool with cold water. 
Wipe very dry. Treat the shelves in the same 


manner. Put back the ice and then the food. 
Be careful not to spill any food on the 
shelves. Should such an accident happen let 


the place be cleaned at once. Always have the 
ice washed before putting it in its chamber. 


ox 
Keep the Cold Pantry Dry 


HE cold pantry must be kept well aired 
and dry. Brush and sweep it. Wash 


the shelves with soap and water, then go over 





them with boiling water, using a dish-mop 
for this. Wipe perfectly dry, getting into the 
cracks and grooves with a pointed stick and 
dry towel. If the floor is washable wash it, 
being careful to get it perfectly dry. If the 
room is in the cellar and damp put a few 
lumps of quicklime in an earthen bowl and 
on the floor. 
room. 
this purpose. 
refrigerator is kept well screened to keep out 
flies and dust. 

All the receptacles in which food is kept 
should, as far as possible, be made and kept 
germ and insect free. Glass, pottery and 
metallic wares are to be preferred to wood, 
Have as few grooves and joints as possible, 
as they harbor minute particles of food. 
Before receiving food the receptacles should 
be well washed, thoroughly scalded with 
boiling water, wiped perfectly dry, and then 
be allowed to cool. If possible place them 
out-of-doors in the sun for a few hours. 


ox 
Choice and Location of Refrigerator 


T IS important that there be little if any 

wood in the interior of the refrigerator. 

If it were not for the question of cost there 

is no doubt that, taken all in all, a tiled, 

enameled or porcelain-lined refrigerator 

would be the best. Such surfaces are smooth, 
easily kept clean and do not absorb odors. 

A refrigerator should be well ventilated, 
and so arranged that the cold air from the ice 
chamber shall circulate freely in the food 
chambers. There should be at least three 
chambers: two for food and a generous one 
for ice. The refrigerator should stand in a 
cool, well-lighted place. The water from the 
waste pipe should be caught in a pan; or the 
pipe may be carried into the cellar where the 

yaste water can drip intoa sink. The pipe 
should be at least a foot above the sink. The 
waste pipe should never be connected directly 
with the plumbing. Better the trouble of 
emptying the pan twice a day than run the 
risk of sewer gas getting into the refrigerator. 

For people who have neither refrigerators, 
ice nor cellars, a well-ventilated safe or box 
at the north part of the house is the next best 
thing. It should stand in a current of air. 
These safes may be bought. Or one may be 
made with a strong frame having a door and 
floor. Cover this with wire netting. If it 
stands out-of-doors make a bag of cheesecloth 
to slip over it to keep out the dust. 


ex 
The Ice Chamber Should be Kept Full 


HERE are many people who from a false 
idea of economy fail to get the best 
results from the use of ice and refrigerators. 
A common mistake is getting a small piece of 
ice every day or every other day, instead of 
filling the ice chamber two or three times a 
week. The small piece of ice cannot reduce 
the temperature sufficiently, and the result is 
that each new piece melts rapidly and the 
food cannot be kept long. It will be found at 
the end of the season that the cost of ice and 
waste of food have been much greater than 
if the ice chamber had been kept filled. 
Another mode of economizing is to wrap the 
ice in woolen cloths or paper. This would 
be all right if the idea were to preserve the 
ice, but thus wrapped it cannot cool the 
refrigerator, and so fails in doing its legiti- 
mate work. There are, on the other hand, 
people who are perfectly reckless in the way 
they waste ice and lower the temperature of 
the refrigerator. Such people place warm 
food in the refrigerator, and even on the ice, 
hoping to cool it more quickly, thus raising 
the temperature and producing a vapor which 
is bad for both the food and the refrigerator. 
People should learn that food cools, to a cer- 
tain point, more quickly in the open air than 
in a closed refrigerator. 


nor corner | 
A particle of meat or other | 


This will dry and sweeten the | 
A bucket of charcoal is also good for | 
Have the cold room where the | 


| AUTOMATIC 


Wickless, Valveless, Blue Flame 
| Oilstove 





No. 3 High Junior, Price, $13.50 


Made of heavy sheet steel, with rolled pillared corners; 
stantial and strong ; durably japanned ; handsomely ornamented; 
polished nickeled castings. Height, 27 in. Top, 16 x 36% in. 
Three Powerful Burners. Other styles and sizes from one to four 
burners ; prices, $5.00 to $16.50. 


As Safe, and More Satisfactory Than a 
Good Lamp, and Requires No More Care. 


Many thousands are in satisfactory use. Ask your dealer alout 
them, or write us for our booklet of “ tested testimonials and 
FREE catalogue of AUTOMATE and other Blue Flame Cookers 
and story booklet. Freight prepaid within limits. 

CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
210 School Street Gardner, Mass., U. 8. A. 


sub- 











Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. 


Our name warrants the life of every roll, and every 
Weinger has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. The 
Patent Improved Guide Board does away with hand 
spreading. Mirth-provoking novelty, “It's all in the 
Rubber,” free on postal request. Address 


Dept. 1, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 





The need of an air-tight \ 
fire-proof vessel for holding 


temporarily garbage and 
ashes, and not too heavy 
for a maid to carry, has 


resulted in 


Witt’s Corrugated Pail 


(Smaller than Witt’s Corrugated Can.) 


Useful as an ordinary bucket, but better, safer, 
stronger and more economical, for servants, janitors, 








| dealer in 


stablemen, etc. Made of corrugated steel galvanized. 

Two sizes: 5 gallon is 11 inches in diameter by 13 in. 

high; 7 gallon is 13x13 in. We will tell you what 

our town sells them, or send you a 5-gal. 

os for $1.00, delivered to any express company; 
7 gal. for $1.25. Write for booklet, free. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


HAIR SWITCH 


SEND NO MONEY. Send sample of 
your hair, We will make and a you 
postpaid a fine HUMAN HAIR 
SWITCH, an exact match, 22 in. long, 
made of selected human hair, 24% oz. 
short stem. We enclose postage for re- 
turn if not satisfactory, but if found 
exactly as represented, most extraor- 
dinary value and you wish to keep it, 
either send us $1.50 within 10 days or 
take orders among your friends for three 
switches at $1.50 each and send to us 
without any money, to be paid for ten 
days after received, if perfectly satis- 
factory. You then keep FREE for your 
trouble the switch sent you. 

MRS. AYES HAIN EMPORIUM, 20 Quincey Street, Chicago, IL. 











By taking our course of lessons in Millinery by Mail. 
We guarantee to instruct so thoroughly that you can 
make all yovr own hats in the latest styles or enguge 
in business. Good Milliners earn $15 to $35 per week. 
We keep you informed on all the advance styles and 
sell you Ma terials at Wholesale Prices. Let us tell you 
how to start a profitable business in your own home. 


FREE Send to-day for our beautiful booklet, 


“De Faye’s Famous Hats.” 








— 








Vacation 
pending 
Money 


Something over three thousand bright 
boys are earning money in leisure hours 
each week through an offer made by 








We want to double the number, and 
therefore make this offer: 


To any boy answering this advertisement 
we will send 10 copies of next week's 
issue of the POST without any charge, to 
be sold at 5 cents each. The 50 cents thus 
earned will provide capital with which to 
start business. After that each week's 
supply will be furnished at the special 
wholesale price, with the privilege of 
returning unsold copies in exchange for 
fresh ones. In addition to the profit on 
the copies sold, $200 in cash will be given 
to the One Hundred Boys who do the best 
work next month, 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO TRY THE WORK 
write to the Circulation Bureau, and the first 
week’s supply, together with full instructions 
and a little booklet in which twenty-five of our 
most successful boys tell just how they work, 
will be sent. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Taught according to the most approved 
methods, in the shortest possible time 
and at smallest expense. For full par- 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 
ADDRESS DEPT. D 
Ilinols College of Photography, Ef'ingham, Ils, 
High Grade Photography Taught. 
Good Positions Secured for Graduates. 






ie, 
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-S DHARTSHORNS Savane 





NOTICE 
LABEL 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, Taught by Mail 


Miniatures and Illustrating 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. Tuition 
fees reduced ty products of student's skill. A fertile field 
for woman's effort. Full particulars upon request to the 

American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 546, Scranton, Pa. 








Make Money at Home 


F YOU 

want a 
flaky pie- 
crust use 
our latest invention, “THE PASTRY FORK,” 
to work the shortening into the flour. Saves time and labor. 
Used also for chopping fruit and vegetables. 
for 35 cents. Paténted May 28, 1901, 








Sent postpaid 





Finton Manufacturing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 











SARA De FAYE COMPANY 133 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, TL 
Outing and 
Refrigerator Basket 


The HAWKEYE ‘eters 


Size 20x 13x10 inches deep 
Ideal for picnic, fishing and excursion 
parties. Lined with zinc, hair felt and 
oil-cloth. 
piece of ice keeps 
through the hottest summer day. \s 
well wade and nicely finished. Fits 
under any buggy seat. Price $3.25, 
Sent C.O.D. on approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ask for circular. 


BURLINGTON BASKET MFG. ©@., Burlington, Ia. 








any State or Territory, United States, Canada, Cuba, large Cities. 
Send 25 cents. No stamps. 
JAMES MACLATRY, 202 Lineoln Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Practically air tight. 4 s#zad/ 
the basket cold 


UNIQUE, INDISPENSABLE INK AND PENCIL ERASER, alsoa 
handy Pocket Map, in colors, on bond paper, with Statistics, 


ou How DELIGHTFUL! 


THE HEALTH-PROTECTING 
DEODORIZER AND DISINFECTANT 
Refreshing Per- 


-“FRAGRINE”’ 


fume. Destroys 
offensive odors .. E ; ‘ 
and germs. De- Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


lightful for bath. Per Bottle, 50¢; with Atomizer, 75¢ 
Cc. B. DOLGE CHEMICAL CO., Westport, Conn. 
















DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new 200-page book, The 
Origin and Treatment of Cictomering. and 
Souvenir, containing 37 illustrations and 
half-tone engravings interesting to every 
stammerer. Sent free to any reader 
THE LAptiEes’ HOME JOURNAL for 
cents to cover postage. 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. 4 








® KTOTOLe 
YALUABLE 
FORMULAS 


+ eo of which will prove an invalual 
aid 











Send 50¢ To-day, 3000 Formulas and Recipes | 
pod Home, Farm Laboratory or be nee 
e 


Postpaid. Worth ten times price asked. 
Travis Co., 106-110 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


U Studied at home. PIANO, OKGAN, 
I VIOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO 
and MANDOLIN, with great- FRE 
est success. Write to-day for full information 


Address Dept. A, U. 8, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 154-158 Sth Ave., New y 
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ABY’S SHORT CLOTHES, and the day 
they are donned, mark an epoch in the 
little one’s life. 
We have a dainty book for mothers to use 
in keeping the record of 


Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


There are 24 pages, 6x8 inches in size. 


Every page has an appropriate border and 
a charming picture, drawn especially for this 
book by Jessie Wilcox Smith. There is not a 
line of advertising matter; the record pages 
are handsomely printed in colors and bound 
in a stiff cover. ’ 


A $1.50 Book for 25 cents 


We will send you a copy, postpaid, for 25 cents and 


the name of your family physician. Write to-day. 
Sample Pages Free 
JUST’S FOOD COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y. 














UNDERWEAR 


The name “ Forest MILLS” 
appearing on underwear is a 
guarantee of the garment’s 
quality. 


All styles, shapes and quali- 
ties to select froin; Union suits 
and separate garments; for 
ladies, men, children and ba- 
bies; in light, medium and 
heavy weights for all seasons, 


* Forest MILLs” Underwear 
will wear longer, fit better 
and give a greater degree of 
comfort than any other make. 


Write for our booklet on “* Forest 
MILLS’ Underwear and Gordon 
Dye Hosiery. It is pretty, inter- 
esting and instructive. 





Brown, Durrell & Co., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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s 
Waistholder and 
s 
Skirt Supporter 
The Dip Front effect can be obtained 
with any skirt and waist. Requires no 
Special preparation of either skirt or 
waist. Combines perfect skirt supporter at back of waist 
with attachment giving @ip effect at front as shown in 
right hand figure. Can be worn with or without corsets ; 
reversible on Lelt giving long or short dip. 
In ordering state whether to be worn with or without cor- 
Sets. Belt adjustable to any waist size. Sent prepaid by 
mail for 25 cents (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 


DIP FRONT WAIST HOLDER CO. 
78 Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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Cannot colla 
choking 


pse, gives a constant flow, prevents 
All on account of the Httle eellar. 
At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 
for a dozen. 
-E—** Mother's Free Library ” (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER (0., 19 Milk St., Boston 








BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


infant’< : Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
ve + ne or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
tion New oo Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
MR. ry Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 

- J. BRIDE, P. oO. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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PYLE ICES: 
Child 
> and 

Its Mother 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who inciose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 





A Safe Laxative. Two figs soaked in water over 
night and eaten in the morning before breakfast will 
sometimes relieve constipation in children. The 
seeds exert a stimulating effect on the alimentary 
canal and help to produce the effect desired. 


The Fichu Bib is a new shape for this indispensable 
article of a baby’s attire. The front consists of a 
triangular piece of hemstitched nainsook muslin. To 
each side is attached a longstripofthe muslin. These 
cross behind and are fastened in front at the lower 
point of the triangle with a bib pin. 


A Birthday Knife, Fork and Spoon are suitable gifts 
for a child three years old. The handles are orna- 
mented with the sign of the Zodiac for the month in 
which the birthday occurs, and the flower appropri- 
ated to it, and have the name of the month and the 
child’s initials engraved upon them. 


A Five o’Clock Tea-Set that would delight a little 
girl has a china tea-pot, sugar-dish, cream-pitcher, 
tea-caddy, and cups and saucers arranged on a tray 
standing on an iron tripod. A gracefully curved 
piece of iron rises from the tripod, ending in a hook, 


| on which is hung a small copper tea-kettle. 








Mattress Protectors made of white cotton filled 
with cotton wool and quilted may be purchased for 
cribs or single beds at small cost. They are bound 
with white tape and are nicely finished. They pro- 
tect the mattresses from ordinary stains but are not 
waterproof. They are very easily washed. 


An Infant's Dress may be made without a yoke, its 
place being supplied by a ruffle, four inches deep, 
cut in points on the lower edge, trimmed with lace 
and feather-stitched. The ruffle is put in with the 
neckband. The sleeves are gathered at the wrist, 
forming a narrow ruffle which is edged with lace. 


A White China Silk Blouse for a girl fourteen years 
old may be made with a tucked back, tucks in front, 
simulating a yoke, and sleeves tucked to the elbow 
falling in a soft puff to the wrist. The white tucked 
collar may be edged with a bias fold of black velvet. 
The sleeves have bands of the same at the wrist. 
A pointed velvet belt may be worn with it. 


Rubber Boot Slippers to be worn inside rubber 
boots are made from one piece of felt moulded to fit 
the foot. They do not grow hard with use and keep 
the feet dry, absorbing the insensible perspiration. 
They should be taken out of the beots when they are 
removed from the feet and aired and dried. They 
cost from twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents a pair. 


Crib Blankets may be made of nun’s veiling, pink, 
blue or white, with an interlining of cotton wadding 
and tufted with fine wersted. Plain China silk 
makes a pretty blanket, with a single sheet of lamb's 
wool between, quilted either in diamonds or a 
herring-bone pattern, not too close together. Woolen 


blankets with pink or blue borders cost from a dollar, 


and a half to five dollars a pair. 


A Baby's Pincushion for the toilet-basket may be 
heart-shaped, about four inches long, covered with 
pale blue silk on which is embroidered a tiny four- 
leafed clover for good luck. Aruche of narrow blue 
ribbon surrounds it, with a loop of wider ribbon, also 
embroidered with clover leaves, by which to hold it. 
If preferred the baby’s initials or monogram may be 
worked on one side; otherwise both sides should 
be alike. 


Snowflake Curtains are pretty for a young girl’s 
room. The ground is white with dainty cross stripes 
in color. They may be had in pale blue, yellow, 
Delft blue, old rose, red or green. In the more 
expensive qualities the cross stripes are of silk, and 
in one of these the lines are pink. Some of the cur- 
tains have a cream-colored ground, and the stripes 
are a combination of different colors. A tint may be 
chosen to match the coloring of the room. 


Patent-Leather Shoes are not economical for chil- 
dren. The best manufacturers wili not warrant the 
wearing qualities of the material because it is liable 
to crack in spite of the utmost care. Nothing quite 
takes its place for a boy’s shoes to be worn in the 
evening, but for little girls soft kid is to be preferred, 
either black or some dainty color. Dull or bright 
dongola leather makes serviceable shoes for the 
street. Be careful that the soles are broad enough to 
permit the child’s feet to press the ground without 
being cramped. 


Toy Dogs are favorite playthings with little chil- 
dren. The nondescript curs that amused the little 
people of the last generation would not find favor in 
the eyes of the more sophisticated youngsters of the 
present day. Woolly dogs are now made to repre- 
sent accurately the different kinds of dogs. Spaniels, 
white and black poodles, pugs, fox terriers and 
badger dogs are mounted on casters so as to be 
easily trundied after their masters and mistresses. 
Sometimes they have fine coats of broad ribbon and 
blankets ornamented with bells. 


Tapioca Pudding is a suitable dessert for children, 
because although tapioca is almost pure starch and 
cannot build up tissue, the starchy foods produce 
force and generate heat, and therefore have an 
important part in the animal economy. The addition 
of cream or butter increases its value as fuel for the 
body. Eggs furnish albumin and make the pudding 
contribute to the building of the tissues, as the white 
of the egg is rich in nitrogen, which is a flesh- 
forming substance. Tapioca is made from the roots 
of a tree called the manioc, which grows in tropical 
countries. 


Baby Carriages may be obtained at various prices 
from ten dollars upward, a luxuriously upholstered 
one costing about seventy-five dollars. The cheaper 
ones have bodies of reed or wicker work, shellacked, 
are lined with cretonne, and have parasols, plain or 
ruffled, of sateen or an inexpensive satin, A stronger 
kind, costing a little more, have bodies made of strips 
of wood finished to look like oak. The cushions are 
covered with leatherette or corduroy. The better 
quality have bodies of wicker work, reed or panels 
of wood varnished, and hoods covered with leather 
with gold-plated joints, instead of parasols. They 
are lined with coachman’s cloth in dark blue, drab, 
tan or pongee color. The wheels are of steel with 
rubber tires, and have special wheel fasteners to 
prevent friction. Go-carts are used only for children 
not less than two years old, who can sit up for two 
hours without strain to the back. 
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T’S the only good bleached — snow - white — 

underwaist having stoutly sewed-on buttons, 

— buttonholes and made of a firm, yet elastic, 
abdric. 

Being seamless and ventilating, it can be worn 
next the skin in hottest weather. 

To appreciate how truly best it is put it on the 
child. You'll notice the snug, yet yielding, fit and 
the superiority of the NAZARETH system of 
suspender-like tapes — weight supported from the 
shoulders. 

In the washtub its unequalled durability will 
be quickly recognized. 

20,000 good stores sell it—the rest can get it 
from the fibers or us. 

Cream or bleached, 25c. Extra quality, silk 
trimmed, pearl buttons, bleached only, 50c. All 
sizes, 1 to 15 years, same price. 

The genuine has this trade-mark woven in 

recl|—the makers’ 
guarantee. 


Nazareth 








THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 


Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no heoks, no clasps, no laces, no strings, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
» of the ordinary cor- 
set. Nothing is 
lost in style or 
shape. ‘The effect 
as here shown is 
» an exact repro- 
duction of a 
perfect form 
obtained only 
\ by wearing 
“THE 
SAHLIN” 


No corset is 
necessary, as it 
is a Corset and 
Form combined. 
Approved and en- 
Patented July 26, 1898, dorsed by physi- 
cians and health reformers. 

Every garment guaranteed, 



















and Feb. 260, 1900, 
Only to be worn to be appreciated, 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and 
drab, also White Summer <p | Price, best grade, $1.50; 
fhe 


medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; 


cannot supply you, order 
direct, adding 18 cents for postage. 


Write for free catalogue. 


| Sahlin Corset Co.,258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 





Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Kasy Pay System 
as available in the most remote village in the Inited 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Rubens Infant Shirt 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
j VIAVAAAADDE WGA MG GW 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 2 
Feet" to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good ; 

as new. Cost only 10c ; 
and afew moments’ time. ; 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 

Stitch,"’ tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 


E, Racine, Wis. & 
LGA 


Babies’ Colic and Bowel Trouble 
PREVENTED 

By using “ The Best” Nurser. Easily cleansed |! 

Tt. Nipple Cannot Collapse! At Druggists’, 25 cents, 

Nipple; or 35 cents by mail, postpaid, safe delivery. 

GUTHAM ©O., 82 Warren &St., New Yor 
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‘Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


panos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quay of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


61 Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terns and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 











Baby looks 
prettier 


and is more comfort- 
able in the 


é BL OCH ad 
RECLINING 
GO-CART, 


the handsomest and safest 
ever built. Adjusiable tu 
any position by touching a 
button. Easy as a cradle. 
Endorsed by ae. Entirely unlike others, 
Write for book of styles and prices. 


Invalid Chairs 


Save you a third and furnish 
a better chair, Write us. 





89 other styles 





If dealer won't sup- 
ply you, we will ship 
Srom factory, Freight 
paid east of Mississippi. 


Philadelphia Baby 
Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid- and Reclining-chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 























A*6? SKIRT 


To sell our surplus 
of woolens, we will 
tailor to Ll meas- 
ure, ca out 
the oom ideas 
in vogue, a skirt 
which cannot be 
duplicated ready 


made at $6.50. Fd 


We can just about clear the cost at these 

All wool flare skirts made to measure for $3.80. 

All wool plain skirts made to measure for $3.04, 

Send for full descriptive circular and measure- 
ment blank. 


S. L. & T. WOOLEN CO. 
Dept. D, 33 Union Square, Decker Bidg., N.Y .City 


“= PHILHARMONIC 


A Magazine Devoted to NUSIC, ART, DRAMA 
“Nothing equal to it has yet been seen on this side of the 
Atlantic." — Chicago Fournal, 
* Surpasses anything of the kind ever produced in the East 
and deserves to rank with the best artistic productions of Paris.” 
— Music Trades, New York. 











Artistically Illustrated, Color Reproductions. Anthoritative 
Articles from Vamous Pens, Published quarterly, Subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents per year. Send 15 Cents For Sample Copy. 


PHILHARMONIC PUB, CO., 202 Michigan Bivd., Chiengo, Ul, 


The “NO-THREAD” 





ADJUSTABLE 









ut Aa in ihee. ry 1900, 
‘*U-PIN-IT—THAT’S ALL.” No sewing— 
it saves time. Tlie only practical Skirt-Band 


hook and eye made. Send toc. for sample set 
and be convinced. State whether black or white. 


Agents Wanted 
The Victor O. Mills 
Hook and Eye Company 
1157 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 8% different articles —long clothes with full 
. directions for making, showing nec- 

. essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 

A lar illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 

Ly tree with every order. Send 








silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 















“A Tawist of the Wrist’’ Witiclean 

anda from Caster to 
WESLEY Mater Bottle 
BOTTLE crevice in the oddest-shaped 
BRUSH on lh gf 





stamps or coin for sample. 
ARTHUR W. HAN, Patentee 

61 Park Place, New York 

Money bask Uf not utely satiefactory 


costing 


tSc 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 
eC ASTRA TI AY Si 
Inguirers must give their names and addresse 


Correspondents inclesing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 











Browning or Kitchen Bouquet. This is a soup 
coloring made by burning sugar with a variety of 
vegetables. It can either be made at home or pur- 
chased. 


Fried Hominy. Hominy and cornmeal mush are 
healthy breakfast foods, but I doubt if they are 
healthy when fried. Frying seems to me a most 
admirable way to spoil good food. 


To Make Fudge. Put into a saucepan four ounces 
of chocolate, a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of 
milk ; stir constantly until the whole is well mixed; 
boil until it hardens when dropped into cold water. 


To Reduce One's Weight. 
breakfast preferably. 
sipping it slowly. 
plenty of exercise. 


Cut off one meal a day, 
Take a cup of clear coffee, 
Live largely on lean meat. Take 

Avoid sugars and starchy foods. 


To Whip Cream. See that the cream is very cold, 
and at least thirty-six hours old. Turn it into a 
whip-churn; turn rapidly until the whole is whipped 
to the very bottom; or, put it into a bowl and whip it 
with an egg-beater or spoon. Do not add salt or 
other materials. 


Griddle Cakes. I should not call griddle cakes 
wholesome. The materials from which they are 
made are perfectly wholesome, but they are cooked 
only a few moments, consequently the starch cells in 
the centre of the cakes are never ruptured. Examine 
them under the microscope and you will find this to 
be true. 


Grape Jam. Wash and stem the grapes; throw 
them into a kettle with just sufficient water to come 
tothe surface. Boil for twenty minutes or until the 
grapes aresoft. Press throughacolander, Measure, 
and to each pint allow half a pound of sugar. Mix 
the two together and boil for twenty minutes. 
When cool seal. 


Peach Omelet. Pare and stone three very mellow 
peaches, then press them through a sieve; add two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten. Then stir in carefully the 
whites of six eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Turn into 
a greased baking-dish and bake in a quick oven for 
fifteen minutes. Serve immediately. 


Potted Fish. Pick to pieces cold cooked fish; 
season with salt, pepper and a very little mace. 
Then put it into a jar; tie tightly with a piece of 
muslin; then cover this with a paste made from flour 
aud water. Stand the jar in a pan of water and bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. Stand aside till 
cool, then pound the fish to a paste; pack it back into 
the jar and cover with melted butter. 


Peppers Stuffed with Meat. Chop either raw or 
cooked meat very fine; season it with parsley, salt 
and pepper. Remove the tops from the peppers; 
take out the seeds; wash them and stuff inthe meat. 
Stand them in a pan; add a little water and half a 
pint of strained tomato, a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and bake slowly, basting fre- 
quently, for anhour. The peppers must be “sweet.” 


Eggs a la Tripe. Cut into rather thick slices eight 
eggs that have been boiled for twenty minutes. Boil 
for ten minutes three small onions that have been 
cut into slices; then drain them. Make half a pint 
of Béchamel sauce; add to it an eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg, the juice of half a lemon, salt and 
pepper to taste. Then add to this the eggs and 
onions; stir gently until the eggs are thoroughly 
heated. Serve very hot. 


Chocolate Caramels. Into a saucepan put a 
quarter of a pound of grated unsweetened chocolate. 
Add four ounces of butter, a pound of brown sugar, 
a gill of molasses, a gill of cream and a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Stir this over a slow fire until thoroughly 
mixed, and then boil it until it cracks when dropped 
into ice water. Turn into greased shallow pans to 
the depth of half an inch and stand aside to cool. 
When nearly cold mark the caramels into squares. 


Creamed Potatoes. Chop cold boiled potatoes 
fine; to each pint allow half a pint of cream sauce 
made by rubbing together a tablespoonful of flour 
and one of butter; add half a pint of cold milk ; stir 
until boiling; add a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper, and mix this with the potatoes. Turn the 
potatoes into small individual dishes or into a large 
dish ; cover the top with finely chopped cheese, then 
press the cheese down into the potatoes. Bake until 
a golden brown. 


Gluten Gems. Separate two eggs; add to the 
yolks half a pint of milk; beat thoroughly, and stirin 
half a pint of gluten flour. Let this stand for about 
five minutes; then add a saltspoonful of salt and a 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder ; beat thor- 
oughly and fold in the whites of the eggs. Bake in 
greased gem-pans in a moderately quick oven for 
half an hour. These gems must be baked more 
slowly than ordinary quick breads, or they will be 
damp and sticky in the centre. 


Dumplings to Serve with Chicken. These are best 
baked. Rub a tablespoonful of butter into a quart 
of flour; add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and mix thoroughly. Add suf- 
ficient milk (a cupful and a half) to just moisten. 
Roll out half an inch thick; cut with a cutter about 
the size of a silver quarter; stand in a baking-pan; 
brush the tops with milk, and bake in a quick oven 
for fifteen minutes. Break these into halves; run 
them back into the oven for ten minutes; put them 
around the dish and pour the sauce over them. 


White Mountain Cake. Beat six ounces of butter 
and eleven ounces of powdered sugar to a cream; 
then add the yolks of five eggs and beat the whole 
until very light; add a teaspoonful of vanilla, the 
juice and rind of a lemon, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered mace. Beat the whites of five 
eggs to a stiff froth; add them and half a pint of 
milk gradually and alternately to the batter. Sift 
together half a pound of flour, three ounces of corn- 
starch and three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and add gradually to the mixture, beating 
thoroughly and quickly all the while; then pour into 
greased jelly-tins and bake in a quick oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes. For the filling boil together half 
a pound of powdered sugar and a gill of water until 
the mixture forms a heavy thread when dropped from 
a spoon. Beat the whites of two eggs until very 
stiff, then stir in at once gradually the boiling syrup, 
beating quickly all the while. Beat until cold and 
thick, then add a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
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it. screens 
yastmatged entirely, 
on ES » Tele oun 


Eskay’s Food is now put up in hermetically sealed glass jars, closed by 


vacuum 
assured. 





HESE 


pressure. 


Being thus rendered sterile, its keeping qualities are 
Free Sample (10 meals) upon application to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. 

illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. 
vent flies from infecting us no surer method is available than TANGLEFOOT STICKY 
FLY PAPER. All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as 
it coats them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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You know the ‘‘Apollo’’ of old, so let us tell you of the new 


“Apollo” Lawn-Sweeper 


that removes cut and dead grass, leaves, etc., from the lawn and sweeps paved 
streets and sidewalks perfectly. 


Simple, strong, durable and guaranteed. 


Freight Paid. Booklet Free 
THE GREENE MANUFACTURING CO., 15 East Street, Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 





You Can Do All Your Sewin 


ON OUR WONDERFUL SELLER, OUR 


No. 9 BALL-BEARING ARLINGTO 


machine of the most modern construction; easy-running; noiseless; full ball-bearing stand; all 
attachments and accessories; handsome golden oak woodwork, 5-drawer, drophead cabinet style. Sent 





PRICE 


$15.45 





our expense. 





Grade Kenwood, $21.00, 





any where, C. 0. D., without deposit, on 60 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
if on arrival of machine you do not find it the best value ever offered, have it returned at 
Write for descriptive circulars and Free Sewing Machine Catalog, which 
contains illustrations of reliable machines at $10.50, #12.50, $14.50; Highest 
Testimonials from every State in the Union. 


in ‘4 the time, with 4 the 
work, at 's the price of 
other machines 








A strictly high- 
grade, high-arm 





Order to-day ; 


UVAA OF 405 OF 
Ga LNVUUVM 


S 





CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), 158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. N-3, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Our B.B. Improved Automatic 


HAND SEWING MACHINE 


Is invaluable to ladies when traveling or 
boarding. Itis not a toy. Light, compact 
and durable. The size of stitch is regulated 
automatically. Works with cotton or silk, 
and uses Wilcox & Gibbs needle. We deliver 
it free in the United States, com- 


plete with threaded needle and ? 50 

clamp to fasten to table, for . . e 
Address BARNETT BROS. 

285-299 Columbus Avenue New York City 


| A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water dzstantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
ind all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 

it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 












Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box —for your protection, Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 


hold it. 
brush, 


Hole in handle and hook to 


‘This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet “*Tooth Truths.” 


Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St,, Florence, Mass. 
























dnguirers must give their names and addresses 
tamps or addressed 


stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Correspondents inclosing 


Romain Lettuce is a special variety of lettuce sold 
in the ordinary markets. It does not “head”’ like 
the ordinary cabbage lettuce, but is tall and has a 
delicious flavor. 


Proteid Foods. These are also called nitrogenous 
foods and the albuminoids, and cousist of lean meats, 
fish, eggs, casein of milk—as cheese; the legumen, 
peas, beans and lentils, and the gluten of wheat. 


Calves’ Liver en Casserole. This is simply calves’ 
liver cooked in a casserole mould with carrots, 
onion, turnips, bay leaf and celery, covered with 
stock and cooked slowly in the oven for two hours. 


Blackberry Jam. Heat the blackberries with just 
enough water to prevent scorching; press througha 
sieve sufficiently fine to remove the seeds. Measure, 
and to each pint allow half a pound of sugar. Boil 
for twenty minutes; fill into tumblers, and when 
cool seal. 


En Casserole means to cook in a casserole mould 
—a deep earthen dish witha lid. Meats of all kinds 
are put in with seasoning, as carrots, onions, salt and 
pepper, stock and butter. The cooking is very slowly 
done. The dishes prepared en casserole are brought 
to the table in the casserole mould. 


Mixing Mustard. Brown mustard may be made by 
boiling together six tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar 
with six tablespoonfuls of water; add a tablespoon- 
ful of moistened arrowroot; cook until thick; take 
from the fire; add a quarter of a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, half the quantity of cloves, a dash of mace 
and a teaspoonful of mustard. 


To Draw a Fowl. Chop off the head; remove the 
tendons, and then cut off the feet. Make an incision 
on the back of the neck and remove the crop. Make 
another incision just below the breastbone of the 
fowl and draw out all the intestines without break- 
ing. Cut around the large intestine. Wash the 
skin of the fowl and wipe it dry, and then sponge 
out the inside. 


Fish Timbale. Chop half a pound of uncooked 
white fish very fine. Boil together half a cupful of milk 
and half a pint of white breadcrumbs. When cool 
add the fish gradually and press through a sieve. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of cream, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and fold in the well-beaten 
whites of fiveeggs. Put intotimbale cups and stand in 
a pan of boiling water in the oven for fifteen minutes. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes. Chop cold boiled pota- 
toes very fine ; season with salt and pepper; to each 
potato allow a tablespoonful of cream; mix. Put a 
tablespoonful of butter in an ordinary omelet-pan; 
when hot put in the potatoes about an inch thick; 
pat them down smooth and hard. Cook slowly until 
the whole is nicely browned; fold over one-half; 
cook a moment longer and turn out the same as you 
would an omelet. 


Tomato Aspic. Cover half a box of gelatine with 
half a cupful of cold water and allow it to soak for 
half an hour. Strain a pint of stewed tomatoes; 
add a tablespoonful of grated onion, a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of celery seed; bring to 
boiling point and add the gelatine strained through 
a fine sieve. Put into small moulds to harden. This 
is served on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing, 
or it may be used as a garnish. 


Dining at Night. This depends upon the occupation 
during the day. A cup of clear soup or cup of hot 
water draws the secretions into the stomach so 
that it will be ready to receive the dinner. It is far 
better to dine after one’s day’s work is over, when one 
can rest and digest the food, than to eat and then 
immediately hurry to work. People who go to bed 
very early should take dinner in the middle of the 
day and then take an hour’s “nooning,”’ as it were. 


Marmalades, Jams and Butters are all one and the 
same thing. Some are sifted, or pressed through 
sieves, while others contain small bits of the fruit. 
Fruits are cooked with just a little water and con- 
stantly stirred until they are reduced toa pulp; sugar 
is added in the proportion of half a pound to each 
pound of fruit. The mixture is boiled for twenty 
minutes, and skimmed and put into jars or tumblers. 
The ordinary glass fruit jar, having the self-sealing 
lid, is more convenient. 


Sour Milk Cornbread. To a pint of thick sour 
milk add a level teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of warm water; add one egg 
well beaten. Now stir in sufficient Southern corn- 
meal to make a batter that will easily pour. Pour 
this into a shallow baking-dish about one inch thick, 
and bake in a moderately quick oven for from thirty 
to thirty-five minutes. The meal may have poured 
over it just a little boiling water, enough to moisten 
it, but not make it wet, and stand for ten minutes. 


Meringues. Beat the whites of eight eggs to a 
stiff froth, then sift in carefully a pound of confec- 
tioners’ sugar that has been twice sifted ; drop quickly 
by spoonfuls on waxed paper on to rather a thick 
board. Dust the meringues with sugar, let them 
stand for a moment, blow off the loose sugar and put 
them into a moderate oven where they will dry and 
slightly brown. Lift them carefully; scoop out the 
centres and put back into the oven to dry. These 
may be put aside and filled with ice cream, whipped 
cream or jelly, and used as a dessert. 


Chicken in Jelly. Cut a chicken up as for a fricas- 
see. Put it on to cook with one small onion, a bay 
leaf, three whole cloves, and a blade of mace; adda 
dash of pepper. Simmer slowly until the chicken 1s 
tender. When done take it out and cut it from the 
bones, rejecting all the skin. Now put the bones 
and skin back into the kettle and simmer for one 
hour longer. Cover a quarter of a box of gelatine 
with a little cold water and let it soak for one hour. 
Put the chicken away until the next day. Add the 
gelatine to the liquor, stir over the fire for 4 
moment; take from the fire and strain. Add @ 
palatable seasoning of salt and stand it away. There 
should be about a pint and a half of liquor when 
done. Next day take all the fat from the top of the 
jelly; stand the jelly on the fire to melt; then 
pour into a square mould about half a pint of 
this and stand it on the ice to harden. When hard 
put a layer of the chicken on top of the jelly, then 
slices of hard-boiled eggs. Sprinkle lightly with salt 
and pepper, then add more chicken, and so on until 
allis used. Now pour over this the remainder of the 
jelly, which should be cool but still liquid. Stand 
away in a cold place over night. Turn ¢ irefully 
from the mould and serve garnished with parsley. 
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WHEN THINGS ARE UPSIDE DOWN TRY RY PETTIJOHN'S 


Tempers, appetites and digestions are turned upside down by eating improper food. 








Fy WV NY 


There is reall 
no excuse for eating food that turns things upside down. ‘I'ry tyne s Breakfast Food. It will 


turn things right side up, make you well and keep you well. It is deliciously good and healthfully 
bracing. If you have not secured one of our beautifully illustrated Bon 


name and address at once. WE WILL SEND YOU A PETTIJOHN BOO 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 


yhn Booklets, send your 
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DUEBER-HAMPDEN | | |. eae 
WATCHES a 


; éy By sa \ (is 4 ig J 
oe a = Cut shows our very latest ane ee. 
, 2? ¢ \/ K,-; Romanesque style of decorating Solid Gold . 
wads Xs (a 14- and 18-Karat Watch Cases 
Wh J <j To describe them, illustrate them, ' 
AVA i jo To do them justice, is impossible! 
a fee They must be seen to be appreciated. 
. ) ee | ~~ ‘ P P 4 , 
, o Sys A dash of new genius in the art of decorating watch cases, A R 
‘ cf - All lovers of the beautiful in gold decorations should see them, Cooling eltef for Sunbut 7 ? 
, 4 You will not appreciate the beauty until you do. 
: Your crest or monogram engraved in Romanesque like . ° e ° P 
mathe cut if desired. It softens and whitens the skin, it beautifies the complexion. For 
ai , ; Vrite us i] ish . , ‘ 
The shove Stusteadian tepresents our petted eS over fifty years the standard toilet powder. Avoid all substitutes. 
new model 12 size John itancock, the Fe ‘i 2 - - ‘ 
| Ideal Gentleman’s Watch. THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio Flesh, white, pink and cream tints. 50 cents per box. For sale at 
all druggists and by the leading chemists of Europe. 
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BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, $35 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
















VARNISHES «: 
Architectural Finishes , IVER JOHNSON 


Bearing this label you | 
may be sure they are Revolvers and Guns r 
ute afe. Accidental Discharge Impossible {jj} 
the best made. B82 wh 88 Caliber. 5-Shot ho: 
%-in. Barrel. Nickel-Plated Finish i 
BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. i Hammer, $4, 50 Small extra charge for 


i 

4-in., 5-in, or G-in, } 

Manufacturers of Every Grade of | Hammerless, 5.50 barrel, or blued finish. | 
Varnish for Every Use Known 


In firearms has been attained only in the famous 
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If your local dealer can't supply you, we will send either .jf 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St.; BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Style to any address in the U.S., prepaid, cash with order. 
Ave.; BALTIMORE, 22 East Lombard S8t.; 

PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth 8t.; Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works |) 

CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake 8t.; CINCIN- Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. | 

abe bates aoe Fourth Manufacturers of the well-known Tver Johnson \Vj 

ih . ront t. Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. \ 

i New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street 

ESTABLISHED 1871. CATALOGUES FREE, 


| ere SS 











Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich. 
If interested in Varnish in Any Way, Drop Us a Line 
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: -Among Lifes Pleasures K 
I. 
e ; A picnic luncheon is apt to be so disappointing, and it’s such a labor to \> 
. AN UNUSUAL WORD prepare. The sandwiches get soggy, the cakes break, ype . — by ~ 
: aes i i e, a bottle 
“ AN UNUSUAL SOAP Aik Gichen cash 00 comme, tah, mente, _ _ a hisred ai > f°. a not take a little kett K 
=> 
os eet — any Pty mi Better | gravy, game, salads, etc., are doubly OF Cream, P g 
: an any other Made from purest ff tizi d digestible when , 
of olive oil, combi ined witl la lin ¢ 7 a ste sgg. - . ; Cr Wh 1? 
: cocoa butter’ A luxury for. the flavored with Lea & Perrins’ sauce. eam O ea K 
n 
it ” nes _ bath, sv eaten 4 5OTT, » The woods furnish your gypsy fire, the brook, clear running water, and in a few moments you have a ae 
til Sid for Ban nem, OF cont pre- ° meal so dainty and delicious, fresh and appetizing, as to add charm to the sylvan surroundings. > 
paid for 10c and your dealer’ sname, lon~ pam 4 y a 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., Makers. Chi > A coupon will be found in every package of Cream of Wheat. on - - of these mene and ten cents and we will 
ses es . mage John Duncan's Sans- Agents -NewYork. send you, free, your choice of three beautiful pictures, described more fully in the coupon referred to. > 
= CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The greatest scientific discovery for the instant relief of prickly heat, sunburn and rash, 
chafed skin, chapped hands. Indispensable adjunct of the baby’s outfit. A luxury for the skin 
after shaving — prevents razor rash, soothes the skin. Provides the necessary elements that enter 
into a woman’s toilet. The great success of Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder has aroused 
a number of worthless imitations, which are cheap, but dangerous. The genuine Mennen’s is 
composed entirely of purified Talcum and boracic acid, and has recognized sanitary and antiseptic 
properties found in no other toilet powder. Refuse imitations. The picture of Gerhard Mennen 
on the cover of the box distinguishes the genuine. 


Sold Everywhere, or Mailed for 25 Cents. SAMPLE FREE if you mention ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’’ 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 100 Orange Street, Newark, N.J. 



































